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ABSTRACT 


Saskatchewan  superintendents  in  larger  units  of  administration 
occupy  key  positions  in  educational  leadership.  This  study  was  designed 
to  determine  the  professional  preparation  needed  in  order  to  perform 
competently  the  many  complex  tasks  of  the  superintendency. 

The  discovery  of  the  preparation  needs  of  Saskatchewan  superin¬ 
tendents  was  conceived  in  terms  of  two  interrelated  problems:  (1)  iden¬ 
tifying  their  significant  tasks  and,  (2)  determining  the  adequacy  of 
their  preparation  for  these  tasks. 

Through  the  use  of  structured  interview  schedules,  the  opinions 
of  Saskatchewan  superintendents,  Saskatchewan  Unit  Board  chairmen,  and 
selected  Saskatchewan  officials  were  obtained  on  a  number  of  topics  re¬ 
lated  to  the  problem.  Nonparametric  statistical  methods  were  employed 
to  yield  the  following  statements: 

1.  Administrative  tasks  considered  to  be  important; 

2.  Administrative  tasks  considered  to  be  unimportant; 

3.  The  relative  importance  of  broad  task  areas; 

4.  Superintendents'  competence  in  broad  task  areas; 

5.  The  career  value  of  the  pre-service  and  in-service  preparation; 

6.  Types  of  in-service  training  favored  by  superintendents. 

Evidence  revealed  that  the  total  concept  of  the  superintendent's 

role  was  not  fully  understood.  The  non-recognition  of  significant  ad¬ 
ministrative  tasks  in  the  areas  of  Organization  and  Structure,  School- 
Community  Leadership,  School  Plant,  School  Transportation,  and  School 
Finance  pointed  up  areas  requiring  more  adequate  preparation. 
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The  formal  pre-service  preparation  of  Saskatchewan  superintend¬ 
ents  was  determined  through  an  analysis  of  their  University  transcripts. 
Evaluating  this  pre-service  training  in  terms  of  criteria  established 
for  ideal  preparation,  deficiencies  were  discovered  in  the  conceptual 
and  theoretical  aspects  of  administration,  in  training  for  the  tasks 
of  instructional  leadership,  in  the  social  sciences,  and  in  technical 
knowledge  peculiar  to  the  super intendency .  This  conclusion  of  inade¬ 
quate  pre-service  preparation  was  supported  by  superintendents'  opinions 
on  their  lack  of  competence  in  certain  areas,  and  by  their  views  on 
the  career  value  of  their  university  training. 

With  the  exception  of  preparation  for  tasks  as  a  Field  Officer 
of  the  Department  of  Education,  it  appeared  that  the  in-service  train¬ 
ing  program  for  superintendents  had  not  been  too  effective.  The  super¬ 
intendents'  low  regard  for  its  career  value,  together  with  requests 
for  in-service  activities  not  included  in  the  present  program, 
suggested  the  need  for  more  adequate  in-service  preparation. 

Practical  implications  of  the  study  were  seen  for  the  Saskatchewan 
Public  Service  Commission,  the  Saskatchewan  Department  of  Education,  the 
University  of  Saskatchewan,  School  Unit  Boards  throughout  the  province, 
and  practicing  superintendents  in  the  larger  units  of  administration. 
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CHAPTER  I 


THE  PROBLEM 

I .  INTRODUCTORY  STATEMENT 

The  superintendent  of  schools  in  Saskatchewan  occupies  a  key 
position  in  educational  leadership.  The  fundamental  concern  of  this 
thesis  is  whether  he  has  been  prepared  to  perform  competently  the  many 
complex  tasks  of  the  superintendency. 

The  role  of  the  provincial  superintendent  in  larger  units  of 
administration  in  Canada  has  been  investigated  by  Collins.  He  was 
concerned  with  the  changes  which  the  introduction  and  development  of 
the  larger  units  have  had  on  the  role  of  the  superintendent.  He  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  major  problems  faced  by  superintendents  were  related 
to  the  conflict  between  de  jure  expectations  and  de  facto  behavior.^ 

According  to  Collins,  solutions  to  the  major  conflicts  which 
have  arisen  between  de  jure  expectations  and  de  facto  behavior  depended 
in  part,  at  least,  on  decisions  to  be  made  in  relation  to  three  alter¬ 
natives  : 

1.  The  superintendent  is  to  remain  as  the  line  officer  of  the 
Department  of  Education. 

^Cecil  Patrick  Collins,  "The  Role  of  the  Provinciaiiy  Appointed 
Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Larger  Units  of  Administration  in  Canada," 
(unpublished  Doctor's  dissertation.  The  University  of  Alberta,  Edmonton, 
1958) 
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2.  The  superintendent  is  to  be  employed  by  the  board  of  trustees 
and  become  a  line  officer  directly  responsible  to  the  local 
authority. 

3.  The  position  is  to  be  legally  defined  in  terms  of  leadership 
.with  formal  recognition  given  to  the  right  of  the  superintend¬ 
ent  to  act  on  his  own  initiative. 

Whether  the  position  of  the  Saskatchewan  superintendent  will  be 
legally  defined  in  terms  of  leadership  is  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

However,  the  fact  is  that  he  does  for  the  most  part  act  on  his  own 
initiative,  with  very  little  direction  from  the  central  authority.  As 
suggested  by  Collins,  this  role  of  the  superintendent  has  definite  impli¬ 
cations  for  the  preparation,  selection,  and  in-service  education  of 

3 

superintendents . 

The  usual  route  to  the  superintendency  in  Saskatchewan  is  through 
successful  teaching  experience,  plus  administrative  experience  as  the 
principal  of  a  high  school.  In  view  of  new  insights  into  the  professional 
training  of  administrators,  there  is  reason  to  doubt  whether  this  com¬ 
bination  of  teaching  and  administrative  experience  constitutes  adequate 
preparation  for  Saskatchewan  superintendents.  This  inquiry  is  the  direct 
outgrowth  of  such  doubt. 


II.  THE  PROBLEM 

The  Broad  Problem.  In  general,  the  purpose  of  this  study  was  to 
discover  the  pre-service  and  in-service  preparation  needs  of  Saskatchewan 


2 Ibid. ,  p.  263 
3Ibid. ,  p.  264 
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superintendents.  Fundamentally,  the  study  was  concerned  with  (1)  the 
identification  of  significant  tasks  in  the  Saskatchewan  superintendency, 
and  (2)  preparation  needed  for  the  competent  performance  of  significant 
tasks . 


Statement  of  Sub-problems.  Specifically,  the  study  sought  answers 
to  these  relevant  questions: 

1.  Identification  of  tasks 

What  are  the  significant  tasks  of  Saskatchewan  superintendents? 
,Are  these  significant  tasks  recognized?  What  is  the  relative 
importance  of  broad  task  areas? 

2.  Preparation  for  tasks 

What  essential  theory,  knowledge,  skill,  and  ability  is  necessary 
for  the  competent  performance  of  significant  tasks?  Has  the 
pre-service  and  in-service  preparation  of  Saskatchewan  superin¬ 
tendents  provided  this  essential  theory,  knowledge,  skill,  and 
ability? 


III.  DELIMITATION  OF  THE  STUDY 

The  study  was  limited  to  the  discovery  of  the  preparation  needs 
of  the  provincially-appointed  superintendents  in  Saskatchewan  who  were 
assigned  to  larger  units  of  administration  at  the  time  the  investigation 
was  undertaken  in  May,  1959.  Since  the  leadership  role  of  the  superin¬ 
tendent  in  the  larger  units  differs  in  many  respects  from  the  role  of 
the  non-unit  superintendent,  the  exclusion  of  non-unit  superintendents 
was  justified. 
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No  attempt  was  made  to  discover  the  preparation  needs  of  the 
individual  superintendents  who  participated  in  this  study.  Rather,  the 
investigation  was  focussed  on  discovering  areas  of  preparation  needed  in 
general  by  Saskatchewan  superintendents. 

IV.  HYPOTHESIS 

School  administration  exists  for  but  one  purpose  --  to  improve 
instruction  and  learning.  By  virtue  of  his  key  position  and  through 
the  exercise  of  his  leadership,  the  superintendent  determines  to  a 
large  degree  the  educational  effectiveness  of  the  larger  unit  of  admin¬ 
istration  to  which  he  is  assigned.  The  significance  of  the  role  of  the 
superintendent  in  shaping  the  development  of  the  schools  in  the  larger 
units  can  hardly  be  over-emphasized. 

The  basic  hypothesis  of  this  study  was  that  the  preparation  of 
Saskatchewan  superintendents  was,  in  many  respects,  inadequate.  In  the 
first  place,  the  hypothesis  was  advanced  that  the  pre-service  and  in- 
service  preparation  of  Saskatchewan  superintendents  was  inadequate  in 
preparing  superintendents  to  perform  competently  the  significant  tasks 
of  educational  administration  which  they  recognized.  A  further  hypo¬ 
thesis  was  that  the  inadequate  preparation  of  Saskatchewan  superintend¬ 
ents  was  responsible  for  the  non-recognition  of  significant  tasks. 

The  findings  of  this  study  supported  the  basic  hypothesis. 
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V.  DEFINITIONS  OF  TERMS 

As  defined  below,  a  number  of  terms  are  used  in  a  restricted 

manner : 

1.  Superintendent  referred  to  the  provincially-appointed  education 
official  in  Saskatchewan  who  had  been  assigned  to  a  larger  unit  of 
administration.  The  term  superintendent  and  administrator  were  used 
synonymous ly . 

2.  Unit  Chairman  referred  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees 
elected  to  administer  a  larger  unit  of  administration,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Larger  School  Units  Act  in  Saskatchewan. 

3.  Selected  Officials  referred  to  a  number  of  educators  whose  opinions 
were  sought  on  certain  aspects  of  this  study. 

4.  Task  Area  was  defined  as  an  area  of  responsibility  in  which  a  large 
number  of  related  administrative  tasks  were  focussed. 

5.  An  important  task  was  defined  as  an  administrative  task  which,  in 
the  opinions  of  the  respondents,  absolutely  must  or  preferably 
should  be  performed  by  the  superintendent. 

6.  Tasks  which  were  considered  by  respondents  to  contribute  little  or 
nothing  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  school  system,  plus  those  tasks 
which  respondents  felt  the  superintendent  should  not  perform,  were 
defined  as  unimportant  tasks . 

7.  A  significant  task  was  a  task  or  area  of  responsibility  which,  in 
the  light  of  new  and  emerging  insights  into  the  role  of  the  super¬ 
intendent,  as  revealed  in  the  literature,  was  believed  to  be 
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desirable.  By  definition  then,  a  significant  task  and  an  important 
task  were  not  synonymous.  Furthermore,  as  defined  in  the  Task 
Opinionnaire,  significant  task  had  a  special  meaning. 

8.  Preparation  included  both  the  pre-service  and  formal  in-service 
training  of  Saskatchewan  superintendents. 

9.  Competence  in  educational  administration  was  the  performance  of 
administrative  tasks  in  the  most  desirable  manner. 

10.  Theory  in  educational  administration  was  defined  as  a  framework  of 
concepts  which  serves  as  a  guide  to  intelligent  action  by  the  admin¬ 
istrator  when  making  decisions. 

11.  Knowledge,  skill,  and  ability  were  considered  to  be  necessary  attri¬ 
butes  of  the  competent  superintendent. 

VI.  BASIC  ASSUMPTIONS 

The  fundamental  assumptions  which  underlay  this  study  and  which 

have  influenced  the  approach,  the  method,  and  the  recommendations  were: 

1.  Opinions  expressed  in  this  study  were  based  on  true  motives, 
thereby  resulting  in  a  reasonably  accurate  statement  of  tasks 
considered  to  be  important  tasks  of  Saskatchewan  superintendents. 

2.  Many  of  the  concepts  of  the  superintendent's  role  as  described  in 
Canadian  and  American  literature  were  applicable  to  Saskatchewan 
superintendents . 

3.  The  Task  Opinionnaire  used  in  this  study  was  a  reasonably  accurate 
statement  of  tasks  performed  by  Saskatchewan  superintendents. 
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4.  There  is  a  positive  relationship  between  the  appropriate  formal  train¬ 
ing  and  the  subsequent  competent  performance  of  tasks  in  the  super¬ 
intendency. 

5.  The  role  of  the  teacher  and  the  role  of  the  superintendent  are 
essentially  different,  requiring  different  preparation. 

To  the  extent  that  any  of  these  basic  assumptions  are  open  to 
question,  the  findings  of  the  study  are  subject  to  challenge. 

VII.  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  STUDY 

It  is  evident  that  the  crucial  role  of  the  superintendent  is  becoming 
more  widely  recognized.  With  the  organization  of  the  National  Conference 
of  Professors  of  Educational  Administration  in  1947,  the  establishment  of 
the  Cooperative  Program  in  Educational  Administration  in  1950,  and  the 
inauguration  of  the  CEA-Kellogg  Short  Courses  in  Leadership  in  Canada  in 
1955,  the  super  intendency  became  a  field  of  study  as  never  before.  At 
the  same  time  administration  in  its  broader  aspects  was  being  scrutinized 
in  such  research  centers  as  the  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administra¬ 
tion  at  Harvard  University,  the  Personnel  Research  Board  at  Ohio  State 
University,  the  Research  Centre  for  Group  Dynamics  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  and  the  Midwest  Administration  Center  at  the  University  of 


Chicago. 
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Developments  of  this  nature  prompted  Davies  to  write: 

There  are  signs  of  a  'Breakthrough'  in  educational  administration 
which  will  add  vastly  to  our  concept  of  educational  statesmanship  in 
theory  and  operation.  This  Breakthrough  is  already  making  'business 
as  usual'  in  professional  development  and  operation  not  only  short¬ 
sighted,  but  dangerous.^ 

According  to  Davies,  the  school  administrator  has  been  "discovered"  by 
the  social  scientist  and  the  political  specialist.  One  effect  of  this 
impending  Breakthrough  has  been  to  project  the  school  superintendent  into 
a  prestige  role  second  to  none.^ 

The  need  for  more  adequate  preparation  for  the  superintendency 
has  become  more  than  an  educational  cliche.  Higher  standards  of  leader¬ 
ship,  integrity,  creativity,  and  competence  on  the  part  of  superintend¬ 
ents  are  demanded  by  contemporary  times.  Norton  has  made  a  plea  for 
upgrading  the  performance  of  administrators  to  these  present-day  demands: 

A  grand  design  for  a  profession  of  educational  administration, 
appropriate  to  its  responsibilities  at  the  highest  level  of  states¬ 
manship,  needs  to  be  drawn  and  put  into  operation.  This  should 
include  a  program  for  the  recruitment  of  talent  of  appropriate 
physical,  intellectual,  emotional,  and  spiritual  capacity.  There 
should  be  much  more  effective  facilities  for  preservice  professional 
education  and  continuing  in-service  development  of  those  who  serve 
in  this  cal ling. ^ 

Currently,  in  the  United  States,  there  is  a  move  toward  a  more 
rigorous  professional  preparation  for  chief  school  administrators.  Ross 


^Daniel  R.  Davies,  "The  Impending  Breakthrough,"  The  Phi  Delta 
Kappan,  XXXVII  (April,  1956),  p.  275. 

5 Ibid. ,  pp.  275-281 

^John  K.  Norton,  "The  Contemporary  Scene,"  Administrative  Behavior 
in  Education,  edited  by  Campbell  and  Gregg  (New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers, 
1957),  p.  41. 
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has  presented  a  number  of  arguments  for  higher  standards  of  training. 

These  are  summarized: 

1.  Schools  and  the  channels  for  their  control  have  changed  in 
terms  of  greater  dependence  on  the  professional  judgment  of 
superintendents,  increased  technology  in  classroom  management, 
high  public  expectations  of  schools,  and  greater  desire  for 
operational  democracy  in  school  administration. 

2.  These  changes  are  all  such  as  to  place  greater  demands  on  adequate 
professional  training  of  administrators. 

3.  Knowledge  about  school  systems  and  what  makes  them  tick  has  been 
added  to  by  serious  research. 

4.  The  products  of  this  research  must  be  taught  if  they  are  to  be 
useful . 

5.  Therefore,  the  superintendent 7 s  job  is  one  becoming  more  and 
more  demanding  of  high-level,  specific  professional  training.^ 

Halpin's  paradigm  for  research  on  administrator  behavior  shows  the 
relationship  between  the  formal  preparation  of  the  superintendent  and 
changes  in  the  achievement  of  the  organization. ^  This  model  is  repro¬ 
duced  in  Figure  1,  page  10. 

In  brief,  the  purpose  of  this  model  is  to  identify  the  relation¬ 
ships  that  exist  between  the  behavior  of  the  administrator.  Panel  II, 
and  changes  in  the  Organization's  Achievement,  Panel  IV.  Of  course 
there  are  other  relationships  that  must  be  considered.  The  Task,  Panel  I, 
defines  the  purpose  of  the  organization  and  hence  the  change  criteria  of 


Donald  H.  Ross,  Some  Arguments  For  Requiring  A  More  Rigorous 
Preparation  For  Chief  School  Administrators  (Albany,  N.Y. :  The 
Co-operative  Development  of  Public  School  Administration  Administrative 
Center,  State  Education  Department,  1954),  p.  23. 

g 

Andrew  Halpin,  "A  Paradigm  for  Research  on  Administrator  Beha¬ 
vior,"  Administrative  Behavior  in  Education,  edited  by  Campbell  and  Gregg 
(New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1957),  p.  192. 
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FIGURE  1 


PARADIGM  FOR  RESEARCH  ON  ADMINISTRATOR  BEHAVIOR 
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the  Organization's  Achievement  are  measured  in  respect  to  this  Task. 

The  behavior  of  the  administrator.  Panel  II,  is  affected  by  a  number  of 
variables.  Panel  III:  administrator  variables  of  which  formal  prepara¬ 
tion  is  one;  intraorganization  variables;  and  extraorganization  variables. 

Further  examination  of  Figure  1  shows  the  importance  of  adequate 
preparation.  The  preparation  of  the  Saskatchewan  superintendent  is  seen 
as  an  Administrator  variable  (Panel  III),  which  affects  his  behavior  as 
a  decision-maker  and  as  a  group  leader  (Panel  II).  The  superintendent's 
behavior  as  a  decision-maker  and  group  leader  will  determine  changes  in 
organization  achievement. 

The  formal  pre-service  preparation  of  Saskatchewan  superintend¬ 
ents  has  been  preparation  for  the  teaching  profession,  rather  than 
specialized  training  for  the  super intendency .  As  a  preliminary  to  bring¬ 
ing  about  desirable  change  in  the  behavior  of  Saskatchewan  superintend¬ 
ents,  it  would  seem  imperative  to  identify  their  significant  tasks  and 
to  determine  the  adequacy  of  their  preparation. 


CHAPTER  II 


METHODS  AND  PROCEDURES 

The  conceptual  framework  for  the  design  of  the  study  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  Figure  2,  page  13.  As  shown  in  Figure  2,  the  discovery  of  the 
preparation  needs  of  Saskatchewan  superintendents  was  conceived  in  terms 
of  two  interrelated  problems:  (1)  identifying  their  significant  tasks, 
and,  (2)  determining  the  adequacy  of  their  preparation  for  these  tasks. 

In  identifying  the  significant  tasks  of  Saskatchewan  superin¬ 
tendents,  three  approaches  were  visualized: 

1.  The  ideal  definition  --  the  tasks  as  defined  through  a  review  of  the 
literature. 

2.  The  man-on-the-job  definition  --  the  tasks  as  defined  by  practicing 
superintendents . 

3.  The  socially-desired  definition  --  the  tasks  as  defined  by  outside 
observers  in  Saskatchewan. 

These  three  approaches  would  provide  the  synthesis  from  which  would  be 
determined  whether  Saskatchewan  superintendents  recognized  the  signifi¬ 
cant  tasks  which  should  be  performed.  The  non-recognition  of  significant 
tasks  would  provide  clues  to  needed  preparation. 

Two  steps  were  visualized  for  the  determination  of  preparation 
adequacy: 

1.  A  review  of  the  literature  would  define  ideal  preparation. 
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CONCEPTUAL  DESIGN  OF  THE  STUDY 
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2.  The  present  preparation  level  of  Saskatchewan  superintendents  would 
be  determined  and  evaluated  in  terms  of  ideal  preparation  for  the 
superintendency .  Deficiencies  in  preparation  would  suggest  needed 
pre-service  and  in-service  training. 

The  remainder  of  this  chapter  outlines  the  details  of  the  research 
design  which  was  used  to  implement  the  conceptual  plan  as  described 
above.  The  sources  of  data  are  identified,  the  methods  of  collecting 
data  explained,  and  the  data-gathering  instruments  are  described.  The 
procedure  followed  in  analyzing  the  data  is  sketched.  The  chapter 
concludes  by  pointing  out  a  number  of  limitations. 

I.  SOURCES  OF  DATA 

The  data  used  to  identify  significant  tasks  were  collected  from 
these  sources:  (1)  the  opinions  of  Saskatchewan  superintendents, 
Saskatchewan  Unit  Board  Chairmen,  and  selected  Saskatchewan  officials, 
and  (2)  literature  related  to  the  tasks  of  the  superintendency. 

Three  sources  provided  the  data  used  in  determining  the  adequacy 
of  preparation.  These  were:  (1)  the  university  transcripts  of  Saskat¬ 
chewan  superintendents,  (2)  the  opinions  of  superintendents,  and  (3) 
literature  related  to  ideal  preparation  for  the  superintendency. 

Superintendents .  Opinions  were  obtained  from  fifty-five  superin¬ 
tendents  who,  at  the  time  the  study  was  initiated  in  May,  1959,  had  been 
assigned  to  larger  units  of  administration.  The  background  of  this 


respondent  group  follows. 
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Age .  The  median  age  of  the  superintendents  whose  opinions  were 
polled  was  fifty  years. 

Teaching  experience.  All  superintendents  had  previous  teaching 
experience  at  the  high  school  level,  with  65  per  cent  having  taught 
more  than  ten  years  at  this  level.  Eighty-seven  per  cent  of  the  fifty- 
five  superintendents  had  teaching  experience  in  elementary  school,  but 
only  35  per  cent  had  more  than  five  years'  experience  as  an  elementary 
teacher . 

University  training.  All  superintendents  held  two  or  more 
degrees,  with  80  per  cent  holding  both  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  the 
Bachelor  of  Education  degrees.  Degree  combinations  were  as  shown: 

B .A. ,B .Ed .  B.A. .B.Paed.  B .Sc , ,B ,Ed .  B.Sc. ,B,Paed.  M.A. ,B.Ed.  B.A. ,M.Ed. 

44  1  4  1  3  2 

Prior  administrative  experience.  Ninety-three  per  cent  of  the 
superintendent  group  had  experience  as  a  principal  of  a  school  prior 
to  appointment  to  the  super  intendency .  Other  kinds  of  prior  admini¬ 
strative  experience  included  experience  as  a  vice-principal,  helping 
teacher,  department  head,  audio-visual  supervisor,  and  locally- 
employed  superintendent.  However,  these  latter  administrative  exper¬ 
iences  were  the  exceptional. 

Experience  in  the  superintendency .  The  superintendents  had  a 
wide  range  of  experience  in  the  superintendency,  with  the  median 
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experience  being  eleven  years.  More  than  50  per  cent  of  the  group  had 
served  more  than  five  years  in  their  present  positions. 

Supervisory  load.  In  terms  of  numbers  of  teachers,  the  super¬ 
visory  load  showed  considerable  variation.  Fifteen  per  cent  of  the 
fifty-five  superintendents  were  responsible  for  the  supervision  of 
fewer  than  seventy-six  teachers,  while  nine  per  cent  were  responsible 
for  more  than  one  hundred  fifty  teachers.  At  the  same  time,  a  number  of 
superintendents  had  supervisory  assistance;  fourteen  had  the  assistance 
of  a  Librarian,  nine  had  help  from  a  Helping  Teacher-Librarian,  and  nine 
were  assisted  by  Helping  Teachers.  Two  superintendents  had  special 
subject  supervisors,  while  one  had  assistance  from  an  Audio-Visual 
Teacher . 

In  terms  of  the  number  of  operating  school  districts  under  super¬ 
vision,  the  range  was  also  considerable.  The  median  number  of  operating 
school  districts  under  the  supervision  of  each  superintendent  was  forty- 
two. 

Appendix  A,  page  161  ,  summarizes  the  general  information  con¬ 
cerning  superintendents. 

Unit  Board  Chairmen 

The  opinions  of  the  chairmen  of  Unit  Boards  was  another  source  of 
data.  Of  a  possible  fifty-five  returns  from  Unit  Board  chairmen,  forty- 
nine  were  received.  Illegible  writing,  omissions,  and  multiple  responses 
to  single-answer  items  caused  the  rejection  of  four  returns,  leaving 


forty-five  useable  ones. 
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The  typical  Unit  Board  chairman  from  whom  opinions  were  received 
was  male,  had  considerable  experience  as  a  school  trustee,  and  had  a 
formal  education  of  less  than  complete  grade  XII. 

Experience  as  a  trustee.  Of  the  forty-five  respondents,  96  per 
cent  had  experience  as  a  school  trustee  prior  to  the  formation  of  larger 
units  of  administration.  All  respondents  had  experience  as  a  unit 
trustee;  91  per  cent  had  served  more  than  five  years  in  this  capacity 
before  assuming  the  chairmanship. 

Experience  as  chairman.  The  median  number  of  years  of  experience 
as  chairman  of  the  Unit  Board  was  five. 

The  general  information  concerning  the  Unit  Board  chairmen  is 
shown  in  Appendix  B,  page  163  . 

Selected  Officials 

The  opinions  of  selected  officials  supplemented  those  of  super¬ 
intendents  and  Unit  chairmen.  The  names  and  positions  of  the  officials 
interviewed  were:  Dr.  J.  W.  Tait,  Director  of  Teacher  Training, 
Saskatchewan  Department  of  Education;  Mr.  H.  Janzen,  Director  of 
Curricula,  Saskatchewan  Department  of  Education;  Mr.  R.  J.  Davidson, 
Director  of  School  Administration,  Saskatchewan  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion;  Mr.  L.  Bergstrom,  Chief  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Saskatchewan 
Department  of  Education;  Mr.  C.  H.  Logie,  Supervisor  of  School  Admini¬ 
stration,  Saskatchewan  Department  of  Education;  Mr.  C.  Tallant,  Super¬ 
intendent  of  High  Schools,  Saskatchewan  Department  of  Education; 
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Mr.  J.  Wooff,  Superintendent  of  High  Schools,  Saskatchewan  Department  of 
Education;  Mr.  B.  Fleming,  formerly  a  Saskatchewan  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  now  Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  University  of 
Saskatchewan;  and  Dr.  C.  P.  Collins,  formerly  a  Saskatchewan  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Schools,  now  Research  Director,  Canadian  Education 
Association. 

University  Transcripts 

Further  data  were  obtained  .from  the  university  transcripts  of 
fifty  of  the  superintendent  group  whose  formal  preparation  had  been 
taken  either  in  full,  or  in  part,  at  the  University  of  Saskatchewan. 

Related  Literature 

A  survey  of  related  literature  from  the  United  States  and  Canada 
provided  some  data  used  to  identify  significant  tasks  and  to  determine 
the  adequacy  of  the  preparation  received  by  Saskatchewan  superintend¬ 
ents  . 


II.  METHODS  OF  COLLECTING  DATA 

Through  the  use  of  structured  interview  schedules,  the  opinions 
of  superintendents,  Unit  Board  chairmen,  and  selected  officials  were 
obtained. 

The  group- interview  Opinionnaire,  described  later  in  this  chapter, 
was  administered  by  the  investigator  at  Zone  Meetings  fifty-three 
superintendents.  The  dates  and  places  of  these  Zone  Meetings  are 
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contained  in  Appendix  Cf  page  164.  Two  superintendents  who  were  not 
present  at  the  Zone  Meetings  completed  the  Opinionnaire  by  mail. 

At  these  Zone  Meetings,  each  superintendent  was  asked  to  admin¬ 
ister  an  interview  schedule  to  the  chairman  of  his  Unit  Board,  and  was 
instructed  in  the  method  of  conducting  the  interview. 

All  selected  officials  were  interviewed  by  the  investigator.  Of 
the  nine  respondents  in  this  group,  one  completed  the  Opinionnaire  by 
ma  il . 

Library  research  and  documentary  analysis  were  employed  for 
certain  aspects  of  the  study. 

III.  THE  OPINIONNAIRES 


Description 

Superintendents .  The  instrument  used  to  obtain  the  opinions  of 
superintendents  is  shown  in  Appendix  D,  page  165 . 

Section  I  of  this  interview  schedule  requested  from  each  super¬ 
intendent  the  following  information:  age,  teaching  experience,  univer¬ 
sity  education,  administrative  experience  prior  to  appointment  to  the 
superintendency,  total  experience  as  a  superintendent,  the  number  of 
teachers  in  the  present  superintendency,  the  number  of  operating  school 
districts  under  supervision,  and  the  non-teaching  supervisory  personnel 
assisting  the  superintendent.  The  name  of  each  respondent  was 
requested . 
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Section  II  obtained  the  opinions  of  superintendents  on  the 
importance  of  tasks  of  provincially-appointed  superintendents  in 
larger  units  of  administration  in  Saskatchewan.  For  the  fifty-six 
administrative  tasks  listed,  respondents  were  asked  to  indicate  the 
importance  of  each,  according  to  the  following  scale: 

1.  Highly  significant.  (A  task  which  absolutely  must  be  performed 
by  the  superintendent  if  the  school  system  is  to  operate 
effectively.) 

2.  Significant.  (A  task  which  preferably  should  be  performed  by 
the  superintendent  if  the  school  system  is  to  operate  effec¬ 
tively.) 

3.  Slightly  significant.  (A  task  whose  performance  by  the  super¬ 
intendent  may  or  may  not  make  a  small  contribution  to  the 
effective  operation  of  the  school  system.) 

4.  Insignificant.  (A  task  which  the  superintendent  should  not 
perform. ) 

As  indicated  by  definition,  an  important  task  was  one  which  was  consi¬ 
dered  by  respondents  to  be  either  highly  significant  or  significant, 
while  an  unimportant  task  was  one  which  was  considered  by  respondents 
to  be  either  slightly  significant  or  insignificant. 

Section  II  also  obtained  superintendents'  opinions  on  the  rela¬ 
tive  importance  of  task  areas.  Each  respondent  was  asked  to  rank  in 
order  of  relative  importance  these  task  areas:  Instructional  Leader¬ 
ship,  Staff  Personnel,  Pupil  Personnel,  School-Community  Leadership, 
Organization  and  Structure,  School  Plant,  School  Transportation, 

School  Finance,  and  Tasks  as  a  Field  Officer  of  the  Department  of 
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Section  III  was  designed  to  determine  the  opinions  of  superin¬ 
tendents  on  their  competence  in  each  of  the  nine  task  areas,  and  how 
this  competence  was  developed. 

For  each  task  area,  each  superintendent  was  asked  to  judge  his 
competence  by  indicating  whether  he  felt  reasonably  competent,  fairly 
competent,  or  somewhat  inadequate.  For  each  task  area  in  which  a 
superintendent  felt  reasonably  competent  or  fairly  competent,  he  was 
asked  further  to  indicate  the  chief  reason  for  his  competence  by 
selecting  one  of  these  four  choices:  (1)  formal  university  training, 

(2)  experience  as  a  teacher  and/or  principal,  (3)  the  Department's 
formal  in-service  training  program,  and,  (4)  personal  efforts  to 
improve  professionally  since  becoming  a  superintendent. 

Section  IV  was  used  to  determine  for  each  task  area  the  types 
of  in-service  training  favored  by  Saskatchewan  superintendents. 

Possible  choices  were: 

1.  Sabbatical  Leave  for  graduate  study  (with  partial  salary). 

2.  Summer  School  graduate  courses. 

3.  Non-credit  Summer  School  Courses  in  which  the  group  determines 

the  problems  to  be  studied. 

4.  CEA  Short  Courses. 

5.  CEA  Refresher  Courses. 

6.  Extension  credit  courses  conducted  in  convenient  provincial 

centres . 

7.  Correspondence  credit  courses  at  the  graduate  level. 

8.  Printed  accounts  of  successful  ways  in  which  a  particular 

problem  has  been  met  in  other  units. 

9.  Zone  and  provincial  conferences  dealing  with  specific  problems. 

10.  Zone  and  provincial  workshops  in  which  the  group  determines  the 

problems  to  be  studied. 

11.  Consultation  with  a  person  professionally  trained  to  assist  with 

the  problem  in  question. 

12.  A  list  of  selected  readings  concerning  the  specific  problem. 

13.  Field  trips  and  inter-unit  visitation. 
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Unit  Board  Chairmen.  Only  Section  I  of  the  interview  schedule 
for  Unit  Board  chairmen  is  shown  in  Appendix  E,  page  176.  It  requested 
general  information  about  each  respondent.  The  remainder  of  the  inter¬ 
view  schedule  was  identical  to  Section  II  of  the  interview  schedule 
for  superintendents. 

Selected  Officials.  The  interview  schedule  for  selected  offi¬ 
cials  was  identical  to  Section  II  of  the  superintendents"  interview 
schedule . 

Reliability 

The  reliability  of  the  opinions  expressed  by  superintendents  was 
estimated  by  the  test-retest  method.  At  least  three  months  elapsed  be¬ 
fore  superintendents  were  requested  by  mail  to  complete  again  Section  II 
of  the  Opinionnaire.  A  copy  of  this  letter  to  superintendents  is  shown 
in  Appendix  F,  page  177.  Retest  replies  were  received  from  forty-nine 
superintendents . 

To  determine  whether  the  test-retest  opinions  of  superintendents 
differed,  a  2x2  contingency  table  was  constructed  for  each  of  the  fifty- 
six  items.  For  each  item,  the  value  of  chi  square  corrected  for  con¬ 
tinuity  was  computed,  and  its  significance  determined.^-  Items  in  which 
the  test-retest  opinions  did  not  differ  significantly  were  considered  to 
be  reliable.  Items  in  which  test-retest  opinions  did  differ  significant¬ 
ly  were  considered  to  be  unreliable. 

^Allen  L.  Edwards,  Statistical  Methods  for  the  Behaviora 1 
Sciences  (New  York:  Rinehart  and  Company,  Inc.,  1954),  pp.  383-384. 
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Test 


The  example  below  illustrates  the 

Promoting  the  general  welfare 

method  that  was  used. 

of  staff. 

Retest 

Unimportant 

Important 

a 

b 

Important 

8 

29 

37 

c 

d 

Unimportant 

5 

7 

12 

13 


36 


49 


n  (  |bc  -  ad  |  -  5-  ) 2 

Xc  " 

(a+c)  (b-ki)  (a+b)  (c+d) 

2 

where  Xc  is  chi  square  corrected  for  continuity  for  the  2x2  table. 

49  (  1 145  -  56 1  -  49-)2 

Xc  =  _  2 

(13)  (36)  (37)  (12) 

2 

Xc  =  0.9810,  which  is  not  significant  at  the  0.05  level. 

It  was  concluded  therefore  that  for  this  item  there  was  no  significant 
difference  in  the  test-retest  opinions  of  superintendents. 

Validity 

The  list  of  tasks  included  in  the  Opinionnaire  was  based  in  part 
on  the  emerging  concept  of  the  superintendency  as  revealed  in  Canadian 
and  American  literature,  in  part  as  a  result  of  the  investigator's 
limited  experience  as  a  superintendent  of  schools  in  a  larger  unit  of 
administration  in  Saskatchewan.  The  Southern  States  Cooperative  Program 
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in  Educational  Administration  was  used  extensively  in  selecting  task 

2 

areas  and  the  tasks  to  be  included  in  each. 

Although  many  of  the  tasks  included  in  Section  II  of  the  Opin- 
ionnaire  were  described  as  "Critical  Tasks"  in  the  Southern  States 
Cooperative  Program  in  Educational  Administration,  their  inclusion  in 
the  instrument  used  in  this  investigation  did  not  necessarily  mean 
that  they  were  judged  to  be  significant  tasks.  Inclusion  simply  meant 
that  it  was  a  task  of  the  Saskatchewan  superintendent  of  schools,  the 
importance  to  be  determined  by  the  opinions  of  superintendents.  Unit 
Board  chairmen,  and  selected  officials. 

The  initial  draft  of  the  interview  schedule  was  refined  by  a 
critical  analysis  by  selected  graduate  students  and  staff  in  the 
Division  of  Educational  Administration  at  the  University  of  Alberta. 
Because  of  some  questions  that  were  raised  at  the  first  group- interview 
with  Saskatchewan  superintendents,  some  minor  changes  in  the  wording 
of  some  tasks  were  made.  This  amended  interview  schedule  was  used  at 
all  later  group  and  individual  interviews. 

The  Opinionnaire  contained  a  valid  statement  of  the  tasks  of 
Saskatchewan  superintendents  since  not  one  of  the  one  hundred  nine 
respondents  suggested  any  additional  tasks,  although  invited  and  en¬ 
couraged  to  do  so.  It  would  be  reasonable  to  conclude  that  no  tasks 
were  omitted  which  the  respondents  regarded  as  important. 

2 

Southern  States  Cooperative  Program  in  Educational  Administra¬ 
tion,  Better  Teaching  in  School  Administration  (Nashville,  Tennessee: 
McQuiddy  Printing  Company,  1955),  pp.  125-177. 
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IV.  TREATMENT  OF  DATA 

Tabular  presentations  and  nonparametric  statistical  tests  were 
employed  to  analyze  respondents'  replies  to  the  Opinionnaire .  The  data 
from  university  transcripts  were  analyzed  both  quantitatively  and 
qualitatively. 

Importance  of  Tasks 

The  superintendents'  replies  to  Section  II  of  the  Opinionnaire 
were  analyzed  statistically  to  determine  a  statement  of  tasks  which 
they  considered  to  be  important.  The  opinions  of  the  other  respondents 
on  the  importance  of  tasks  were  compared  to  those  of  superintendents, 
and  the  chi  square  test  of  significance  used  to  discover  significant 
differences  of  opinion,  if  any.  This  analysis  yielded  a  statement  of 
tasks  considered  to  be  important  by  all  respondents.  Furthermore,  the 
relative  importance  of  task  areas  was  determined  for  each  respondent 
group,  with  the  median  test  used  to  discover  significant  differences 
of  opinion. 

Recognition  of  Significant  Tasks 

In  Chapter  III  a  number  of  significant  tasks  associated  with  the 
emerging  concept  of  the  superintendency  are  described.  These  tasks 
provided  the  criterion  for  judging  the  extent  to  which  the  respondents 
recognized  the  significant  tasks  of  the  superintendency  in  Saskatchewan. 
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Adequacy  of  Preparation 

Adequacy  of  the  preparation  of  Saskatchewan  superintendents  was 
determined  by  examining  their  university  transcripts  and  by  seeking 
their  opinions.  The  criteria  for  judging  the  adequacy  of  the  pre-service 
and  in-service  training  received  were:  (1)  ideal  preparation  as  pro¬ 
posed  in  Chapter  III,  (2)  the  opinions  of  superintendents  on  the  career 
value  of  their  preparation,  and,  (3)  the  opinions  of  superintendents 
on  their  competence  in  task  areas. 

Preparation  Needs 

The  non-recognition  of  significant  task  areas  and  the  inadequacies 
of  the  preparation  received  determined  the  preparation  needs  of  Saskat¬ 
chewan  superintendents.  The  types  of  in-service  activities  that  would 
be  favored  in  meeting  these  preparation  needs  were  determined  from  an 
analysis  of  superintendents’  opinions. 

V.  LIMITATIONS 

Central  to  this  study  was  the  discovery  of  tasks  which  the 
respondents  considered  to  be  important  tasks  of  the  Saskatchewan  super¬ 
intendent.  The  classification  was  based  on  stated  opinions,  which  may 
not  coincide  with  belief.  A  respondent  may  conceal  his  real  attitude, 
and  express  socially  acceptable  opinions.  Furthermore,  he  may  not 
really  know  how  he  feels  about  a  certain  task  if  he  has  never  given  it 


serious  consideration. 
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Andrews  has  discussed  a  general  criticism  of  opinionnaires  which 
has  some  applicability  to  the  instrument  used  in  this  study. 

This  is  the  fact  that  the  form  of  the  opinionnaire  and  the 
wording  of  the  items  is  unlikely  to  coincide  with  the  way  in  which 
any  given  individual  has  his  own  opinions  mentally  organized.  If 
there  is  a  large  difference  between  the  frame  of  reference  of  the 
instrument  and  of  the  individual  there  will  inevitably  be  distor¬ 
tion  of  the  opinions  of  the  individual.  The  usual  symptom  of  the 
presence  of  this  effect  is  a  feeling  of  frustration  on  the  part  of 
the  respondent. ^ 

While  conducting  the  group  interviews,  some  evidence  of  frustra¬ 
tion  was  noted.  However,  this  weakness  of  the  Opinionnaire  was  mini¬ 
mized  by  giving  a  specific  example  of  each  stated  task,  and  by  giving 
the  respondents  the  opportunity  to  ask  questions  if  further  clarifi¬ 
cation  was  desired.  The  general  comments  from  respondents  indicated 
a  high  degree  of  satisfaction  with  the  instrument. 

The  method  of  administering  the  Opinionnaire  provided  the 
opportunity  to  establish  rapport,  to  explain  the  purpose  of  the  investi¬ 
gation,  and  to  clarify  meanings.  These  advantages  were  not  available 
to  the  three  respondents  who  completed  the  Opinionnaire  by  mail. 
Furthermore,  it  was  not  known  to  what  extent  these  advantages  were 
enjoyed  by  Unit  Board  chairmen,  who  were  interviewed  by  the  superin¬ 
tendents  . 

Another  limitation  of  this  study  was  the  method  of  determining 
the  reliability  of  the  instrument  used.  In  the  first  place,  the 


John  H.  M.  Andrews,  Tasks  of  Alberta  Schools :  Public  and 
Prof essiona 1  Opinion .  (Edmonton,  Alberta:  Faculty  of  Education, 
University  of  Alberta,  1959),  p.  6. 
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test-retest  method  has  certain  inherent  weaknesses.  Secondly,  the 
reliability  of  opinions  was  limited  to  Section  II  of  the  Opinionnaire . 
Furthermore,  the  reliability  of  opinions  expressed  by  Unit  Board 
chairmen  and  selected  officials  was  not  determined. 

A  further  limitation  should  be  noted  in  connection  with  the 
determination  of  superintendents'  pre-service  preparation.  The  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  formal  university  training  of  superintendents  was 
limited  to  that  received  by  fifty  superintendents,  for  whom  partial  or 
complete  transcripts  were  available  from  the  University  of  Saskatchewan. 
No  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  transcripts  from  other  universities. 
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CHAPTER  III 


IDEAL  PREPARATION  FOR  THE  SUPERINTENDENCY 

The  establishment  of  the  Cooperative  Program  in  Educational 
Administration  in  1950,  made  possible  by  generous  grants  from  the 
Kellogg  Foundation,  may  well  prove  to  be,  as  Davies  has  stated,  "the 
key  educational  event  of  the  decade."^  The  various  CPEA  Centers  have 
conducted  a  vigorous  program  of  enquiry  into  the  field  of  administra¬ 
tion  recruitment  and  selection  procedures,  basic  professional  prepar¬ 
ation  programs,  and  opportunities  for  the  continued  professional 
development  of  practicing  administrators.  More  specifically,  a  number 
of  the  CPEA  studies  have  centered  around  the  tasks  of  the  superintend¬ 
ency  and  the  improvement  of  preparation  for  such  tasks,  both  of  which 
are  direct  concerns  of  this  investigation. 

In  Canada,  the  CEA-Kellogg  Course  in  Educational  Leadership  has 
focussed  attention  upon  the  problems  of  the  super intendency .  It  has 
served  as  one  of  the  chief  vehicles  for  the  in-service  training  of 
superintendents.  The  establishment  of  a  center  at  the  University  of 
Alberta,  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  developing  a  preparation 
program  for  Canadian  administrators,  is  further  evidence  that  special¬ 
ized  training  for  the  superintendency  is  necessary. 

Daniel  R.  Davies,  "Educational  Administration  at  Mid-Century," 
Teachers  College  Record,  LIV  (December,  1952),  p.  128. 
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The  present  chapter  traces  recent  developments  related  to  the 
identification  of  significant  tasks  in  the  superintendency  and  to  ade¬ 
quate  preparation  for  the  competent  performance  of  these  tasks. 

Section  I  outlines  some  attempts  to  develop  a  unified  concept  of  the 
superintendent's  role.  New  approaches  to  the  preparation  of  administra¬ 
tors  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  are  described  in  Section  II. 

Section  III  draws  the  broad  outlines  of  an  ideal  preparation  for 
Saskatchewan  superintendents. 

I.  NEW  INSIGHTS  INTO  THE  SUPERINTENDENT'S  ROLE 

A  promising  development  in  the  past  decade  has  been  the  attempts 
of  the  National  Conference  of  Professors  in  Educational  Administration 
and  the  Cooperative  Program  in  Educational  Administration  to  develop 
an  integrated  concept  of  the  superintendent's  job.  From  the  various 
regional  centers  of  the  CPEA,  the  conclusion  was  generally  accepted 
that  school  administration  was  a  profession,  requiring  a  body  of  know¬ 
ledge  which  was  a  composite  drawn  from  many  disciplines.  Two  CPEA 
studies  reported  here  define  the  significant  tasks  of  the  superintend¬ 
ent  and  suggest  the  nature  of  an  adequate  preparation  program. 

The  Tri-Dimensional  View 

The  first  of  these  new  concepts  was  based  upon  extensive  research, 
observation,  and  consultation  by  the  CPEA  in  the  Middle  Atlantic 
Region,  and  more  recently  by  the  Cooperative  Development  of  Public 
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School  Administration  in  New  Y0rk  State.  The  Tri-Dimens ional  Concept, 
as  it  was  called,  provided  a  guide  for  looking  at  the  superintendency. 
It  presented  an  over-all  picture  of  the  job,  the  man  in  the  job,  and 
the  social  setting  in  which  both  existed.  This  unifying  concept  --  the 
job,  the  man,  and  the  social  setting  --  appeared  to  be  basic  to  the 
recruitment  and  selection  of  able  future  superintendents,  their  proper 
professional  preparation,  and  their  in-service  development.  Of  parti¬ 
cular  relevance  for  this  study  are  the  job  and  socia 1  setting  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  concept. 

The  Job.  In  the  Tri-Dimensional  Concept,  the  numerous  and 

imposing  array  of  tasks  which  the  superintendent  was  expected  to  per¬ 

form  were  grouped  into  these  responsibilities,  designated  as  job 
content : 

1.  Maintaining  effective  interrelationships  with  the  community. 

2.  Improving  educational  opportunity. 

3.  Obtaining  and  developing  personnel. 

4.  Providing  and  maintaining  funds  and  facilities. ^ 

The  superintendent's  job  was  viewed  as  one  in  which  he  spent 
more  and  more  time  outside  the  schoolhouse  walls  in  the  community, 
where  he  acted  as  the  community's  educational  consultant.  This  meant 
that  he  must  be  skilled  in  the  gathering  of  relevant  information  con¬ 
cerning  community  problems  where  education  was  involved.  It  meant  too 


Cooperative  Development  of  Public  School  Administration, 

A  Developing  Concept  of  the  Super in tendency  of  Education  (Albany,  N.Y.: 
State  Education  Department,  1955). 

-^Ibid . ,  p .  8 
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that  he  must  be  able  to  work  effectively  with  community  groups  and 
individuals.  To  discharge  these  responsibilities  he  must  understand 
and  possess  skill  in  using  various  media  of  communication. 

The  Tri-Dimensional  Concept  viewed  the  superintendent  as  an 
educator  who  looked  upon  his  relation  to  the  educational  program  far 
more  broadly  than  formerly.  In  this  new  role  he  would  consider 
education  as  a  force  for  general  community  improvement,  serving  chil¬ 
dren  and  adults  of  all  ages.  He  would  be  the  one  person  in  the  school 
system  who  was  expected  to  view  the  educational  program  in  its  entirety. 

New  dimensions  were  added  to  the  personnel  functions  of  the 
superintendent.  Selection  of  staff  was  of  course  important,  but  so 
was  morale  building,  continued  professional  development,  utilization 
of  specialists  and  community  resource  people  in  instruction,  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  new  insights  into  group  process,  and  improved  human  relations 
techniques . 

The  superintendent  was  expected  to  know  a  good  deal  about 
finance  and  buildings.  He  would  have  developed  techniques  for  comput¬ 
ing  the  financial  need  of  the  school  system,  and  for  determining  and 
predicting  its  school  building  and  equipment  needs. 

In  discharging  his  responsibilities,  the  superintendent  worked 
through  a  problem-solving  process ,  the  elements  of  which  were  des¬ 
cribed  as: 

1.  Sensing  the  problem  and  surveying  its  aspects. 

2.  Relating  the  problem  to  people. 

3.  Making  decisions. 

4.  Implementing  and  reviewing. 


“^bid.,  p.  8. 
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In  the  solution  of  any  problem,  the  superintendent  worked 
through  time  or  sequence,  as  it  was  called  in  the  Tri-Dimensional  view. 
While  working  in  the  present,  the  superintendent  must  look  back  and 
learn  from  the  past,  and  at  the  same  time  predict  the  future.^ 

A  spatial  representation  of  the  superintendent's  job  as  it  was 
viewed  is  shown  in  Figure  3,  page  34.  In  this  figure,  the  job  content 
and  process  are  arranged  along  two  axes,  which  move  through  time  as  a 
third  axis. ^  Although  the  job  content  and  job  process  are  separated 
for  purposes  of  analysis,  they  are  so  interrelated  that  actual  separ¬ 
ation  of  the  two  is  impossible. 

The  Social  Setting.  The  Tri-Dimensional  Concept  applied  to  the 
social  setting  showed  how  the  tasks  of  the  superintendent  were  part  and 
parcel  of  the  surrounding  culture  which  gave  meaning,  set  limits,  and 
provided  the  potentialities  for  the  educational  enterprise.  This 
approach  enabled  the  superintendent  to  sort  out  the  several  aspects  of 
the  social  setting,  and  to  develop  a  conceptual  framework  by  which  he 
could  study,  analyze,  and  understand  the  social  and  cultural  forces 
that  affected  him  and  his  job.  This  view  of  the  social  setting  con¬ 
sisted  of  aspects  of  content,  phases  of  process ,  and  stages  of  sequence . 

The  basic  aspects  of  the  content  of  society  were  regarded  as 
interrelated,  interdependent,  and  interacting  elements  which  would  be 

5  Ibid. 

6Ibid. 
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useful  in  studying  a  social  situation.  These  were  enumerated  as: 

1.  Physical,  technological,  and  human  resources, 

2.  Relational  systems  in  the  community, 

3.  The  network  of  organization, 

4.  Patterns  of  thought,  belief,  and  value. 

The  social  process  dealt  with  the  way  that  society  operated  and 
changed.  V/hile  some  elements  in  a  society  will  reflect  a  high  degree 
of  continuity  and  stability,  the  new  and  the  different  may  bring  con¬ 
fusion,  dislocation,  and  disturbance.  Unless  the  new  and  the  different 
can  be  absorbed  easily,  stresses  and  strains  are  likely  to  develop, 
resulting  in  a  stage  of  crisis.  It  is  imperative  therefore  that  the 
superintendent  deliberately  employ  a  variety  of  methods  for  consciously 

O 

directing  social  change. 

Sequence  was  related  to  the  function  of  initiating  the  young 
into  a  culture  inherited  from  the  past,  and  of  preparing  them  for  life 
in  an  uncertain  future.  Sequence  was  analyzed  into  these  stages: 

1.  Deeply  rooted  traditions 

2.  The  recent  past 

3.  The  near  future 

9 

4.  The  long-range  future. 

Figure  4  on  page  36  shows  the  complexity  of  the  social  setting 
in  which  the  tasks  of  the  super intendency  are  performed.  The  conclu¬ 
sion  was  reached  that  the  competent  superintendent  must  be  a  keen 
observer  and  thoughtful  student  of  the  social  scene. 

7 Ibid.,  p.  23. 

** Ibid. ,  p.  24. 

9 Ibid.,  p.  25. 
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The  Tri-Dimensional  Concept  envisaged  specialized  preparation 
for  the  superintendency.  While  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  American 
superintendent  occupies  a  position  that  is  different  in  some  respects 
from  the  provincially-employed  superintendent  in  Saskatchewan,  never¬ 
theless  the  Tri-Dimensional  Concept  has  yielded  some  insights  into  the 
significant  tasks  which  Saskatchewan  superintendents  should  perform. 
Furthermore,  the  Tri-Dimensional  Concept  has  indicated  in  general  terms 
the  nature  of  adequate  preparation. 

The  Competency  Pattern 

In  the  Southern  States,  the  development  of  the  Competency  Pattern 
was  concurrent  with  the  Tri-Dimensional  Concept  in  the  Middle  Atlantic 
Region.  In  devising  a  plan  for  the  improvement  of  preparation  programs 
for  administrators,  the  SSCPEA  agreed  that  programe  improvements  should 
be  based  on  the  competence  needed  for  the  performance  of  administra¬ 
tive  tasks. 

The  job,  theory,  and  knowledge  and  skill  were  considered  to  be 
interrelated  elements  of  competence.^ 

The  Job.  A  number  of  Critical  Task  Areas  were  identified,  each 
of  which  listed  discrete  tasks  of  educational  administration: 

1.  Instruction  and  curriculum  development, 

2.  Pupil  personnel, 

3.  Community  school  leadership. 


Orin  B.  Graff  and  Calvin  M.  Street,  Improving  Competence  in 
Educational  Administration  (New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1956), 
pp.  45  et  seq. 
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4.  Staff  personnel, 

5.  School  plant, 

6.  School  transportation, 

7.  Organization  and  structure,  and 

8.  School  finance  and  business  management.^ 

The  evaluation  of  competence  was  to  be  in  terms  of  the  performance  of 
these  tasks. 

These  eight  task  areas  provided  the  framework  for  the  Task 
Opinionnaire  which  was  used  in  this  study  to  identify  the  tasks  of  the 
Saskatchewan  superintendent.  Because  the  Saskatchewan  superintendent 
is  provincially-employed,  he  has  certain  unique  responsibilities  as  a 
field  officer  of  the  Department  of  Education.  These  responsibilities 
were  added  to  the  task  areas  identified  in  the  Competency  Pattern. 

Knowledge  and  Skill.  It  was  assumed  that  there  was  a  body  of 
knowledge  and  skill  peculiar  to  the  requirements  of  educational  admin¬ 
istration,  and  that  this  technical  knowledge  and  skill  required  for 

1  9 

competence  could  be  identified  and  included  in  the  training  program. 

Theory .  Theory  was  considered  essential  for  competence,  since 

all  performance  is  consciously  or  unconsciously  carried  out  in  terms  of 
1 3 

some  theory. 

Significant  Tasks  of  the  Superintendency 

Implicit  in  the  efforts  to  develop  a  total  concept  of  the  super¬ 
intendency  is  the  conviction  that  certain  significant  tasks  must  be 


11 
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Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 
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performed  by  all  superintendents.  Both  the  Tri-Dimens ional  Concept  and 
the  Competency  Pattern  illustrate  definitions  of  tasks  which  have  been 
developed.  These  definitions  provided  the  criteria  for  determining 
whether  the  significant  tasks  of  Saskatchewan  superintendents  were 
recognized . 

Implications  for  Preparation 

The  primary  motivating  force  behind  the  development  of  the  Tri- 
Dimens  ional  Concept  and  the  Competency  Pattern  was  the  desire  to  improve 
current  preparation  programs  in  educational  administration.  These  new 
concepts  suggest  a  type  of  preparation  which  would  be  somewhat  differ¬ 
ent  from  preparation  for  the  teaching  profession.  The  following  sec¬ 
tion  outlines  some  new  approaches  to  preparation  which  challenge  the 
adequacy  of  the  preparation  received  by  Saskatchewan  superintendents. 

II.  NEW  APPROACHES  TO  PREPARATION 

Interdisciplinary  Approach 

During  the  past  ten  years  considerable  study  has  been  devoted  to 
an  exploration  of  the  possibilities  of  an  interdisciplinary  approach 
in  the  preparation  of  school  administrators.  The  importance  of  broad 
understandings  in  philosophy,  psychology,  sociology,  anthropology, 
political  science,  economics,  history,  and  public  administration  as 
guideposts  to  intelligent  administrative  behavior  have  been  confirmed 


by  the  CPEA  studies. 
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Sargent  and  Flower  have  reported  one  experimental  study  in  the 
New  England  States  which  used  the  interdisciplinary  approach.^  A 
team  was  assembled,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  bring  to  bear  on 
practical  administrative  problems,  the  experience,  special  knowledge 
and  methods,  not  only  of  professional  educators,  but  also  of  such 
allied  fields  as  sociology,  public  administration,  business  administra¬ 
tion,  economics,  and  public  health.  The  basic  assumption  of  the  study 
was  stated  thus: 

Undoubtedly  we  educators  can  find  much  of  value  by  looking  at 
our  own  work  for  a  change  through  the  eyes  of  a  sociologist  or  a 
political  scientist.  Large  bodies  of  experience  in  these  and 
other  allied  fields  are  all  too  frequently  not  known  to  the  school 
administrator,  often  because  they  are  not  available  in  suitable 
form  for  him  to  use. 15 

The  interdisciplinary  approach  in  the  training  of  school  admin¬ 
istrators  has  been  reported  by  Sparby.  He  described  different  approaches 
that  had  been  tried  and  pointed  out  some  of  the  advantages  claimed  by 
its  proponents . ^ 

In  assessing  the  possibilities  of  the  interdisciplinary 
approach,  the  findings  of  studies  on  transfer  of  training  must  not  be 
ignored.  Transfer  of  generalizations  from  the  social  science  departments 


14 

Cyril  G.  Sargent  and  George  E.  Flower,  "CPEA  in  New  England," 
The  Nation*  s  Schools,  XLVIII  (December,  1951),  p.  44. 


15 


Ibid. 


H.  T.  Sparby,  "The  Inter-Disciplinary  Approach  In  the  Train¬ 
ing  of  School  Administrators,  "The  Alberta  Journal  of  Educational 
Research,  V  (June,  1959),  pp.  87  -  90. 
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will  not  be  automatic.  Transfer  will  be  facilitated,  however,  if  the 
social  science  departments  have  a  broad  understanding  of  school  admin¬ 
istration  and  its  problems. 


Research  Training 

In  arriving  at  professional  decisions,  the  need  for  the  best 
information  and  knowledge  that  is  available  suggests  that  the  compe¬ 
tent  administrator  should  have  special  training  in  research  methods, 
particularly  as  a  consumer  of  research  who  has  need  to  interpret 
research  findings. 

In  several  studies  conducted  by  CPEA  Centers,  superintendents 
were  asked  through  questionnaires  to  identify  problems  in  educational 
administration  which  they  considered  to  be  crucial.  Coladarci,  Brooks 
and  Odell  have  observed  that  many  of  the  problem  areas  identified  by 
the  respondents  were  in  areas  in  which  a  considerable  amount  of 
research  had  been  undertaken,  and  in  which  useable  data  were  available 
in  considerable  amounts  for  their  use.^ 

Pittenger's  plea  for  the  development  of  research  viewpoint 
supports  the  above  suggestion. 

This  spirit  of  research  has  already  been  contrasted  with  the 
'recipe'  viewpoint,  and  described  as  involving  a  scientific  approach 
to  the  study  of  practical  problems.  Another  characteristic  of  the 
research  state  of  mind  is  recognition  of  the  'community  of  know¬ 
ledge'  that  characterizes  every  real  profession.  Something  has 


A.  P.  Coladarci,  E.  Brooks,  and  W.  R.  Odell,  "Research 
Priorities  in  Educational  Administration,"  Journal  of  Educa tiona 1 
Research,  XL  (April,  1954),  p.  629. 
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already  been  learned  and  recorded,  from  either  experiment  or 
experience,  which  has  a  bearing  on  practically  every  administra¬ 
tive  problem  that  may  arise.  Any  professional  worker,  including 
a  superintendent  of  schools,  who  feels  that  he  has  no  use  for  the 
recorded  knowledge  of  his  profession  lacks  a  most  important 
element  of  the  research  spirit.  This  knowledge  is  his  property 
by  virtue  of  his  membership  in  his  profession.  To  ignore  or 
slight  it  is  to  sacrifice  a  part  of  his  professional  birthright. 
The  communication  of  this  knowledge  is  properly  an  outstanding 
purpose  of  preservice  education. 


Human  Relations  Training 

The  CPEA  has  found  support  from  many  sources  that  school  admin¬ 
istrators  require  exceptional  skill  in  working  with  people.  The  need 
and  value  of  human  relations  training  for  school  administrators  has 
received  increased  emphasis.  Without  effective  human  relationships, 
good  leadership  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  achieve. 

Three  studies  which  illustrate  contemporary  practice  in  human 
relations  training  are  reported  below. 

The  Syracuse  Studies.  In  1951  a  Human  Relations  Seminar  was 
organized  for  fifteen  practicing  principals  and  superintendents.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  discover  what  changes  in  the  actual  on-the-job 
behavior  of  administrators  could  be  observed  by  their  own  co-workers 
during  and  immediately  following  their  experiences  in  the  seminar.  It 
appeared  that  administrators  who  participated  showed  greater  concern 
for  their  relationships  with  school  personnel  and  a  deeper 
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Benjamin  Floyd  Pittenger, 
(New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company 


Loca 1  Public  School  Administration 
,  Inc.,  1951),  p.  486. 
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understanding  of  the  dynamics  of  human  interaction  than  administrators 
who  had  not  taken  part  in  the  training  program. ^ 

The  Teachers  College  Studies.  Teachers  College  has  carried  out 
extensive  experimentation  in  human  relations  training  for  its  graduate 
students,  using  the  "T-D"  Design. ^0 

The  Training  Group  (T-Group)  was  used  to  improve  the  human 
relations  skills  of  advanced  students.  These  students  met  once  a  week 
for  two  hours,  with  faculty  members  serving  research  and  training 
functions . 

Training  methods  included  practice,  through  rotation,  of  the 
roles  of  leader,  recorder,  and  observer;  analysis  through  role- 
playing  of  a  wide  variety  of  interpersonal  situations;  practice 
of  new  skills;  gathering  of  data  in  regard  to  the  success  of 
such  practices;  evaluation;  and  general  discussion. 2 f 

Each  T-Group  member  was  given  the  opportunity  to  put  knowledge 
into  practice  by  leading  a  Personal  and  Professional  Development  Group 
(D-Group),  composed  of  new  students  coming  into  the  graduate  depart¬ 
ment  of  educational  administration.  The  conclusions  reached  are  note¬ 
worthy: 


^Arthur  W.  Combs  et  al.,  "The  Syracuse  Studies,"  Journal  of 
Social  Issues,  X  (1954),  p.  23. 

^^Teunison  C.  Clark  and  Matthew  B.  Miles,  "The  Teachers  College 
Studies,"  Journa 1  of  Socia 1  Issues ,  X  (1954),  p.  27. 
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We  have  focused  on  a  relatively  unique  approach  to  the  human 
relations  training  of  administrators,  as  it  has  evolved  over  a 
period  of  three  years....  In  general,  we  feel  that  some  form  of 
the  T-D  approach  has  considerable  promise  for  institutions  pre¬ 
paring  administrators,  and  is  certainly  worth  further  and  wider 

testing. ^ ^ 

While  one  might  question  this  method  of  formal  training  in 
human  relations,  it  nevertheless  illustrates  a  sincere  attempt  to 
equip  the  administrator  with  some  of  the  skills  which  many  practicing 
administrators  lack. 


The  Ohio  State  Studies.  CPEA  studies  at  Ohio  State  University 
have  turned  to  investigation  in  the  field  of  leadership  for  clues  to 
guide  inquiry  into  educational  administration.  These  Leadership 
Studies,  to  which  reference  is  made  later,  also  examined  the  human 
relations  area  as  it  applied  to  the  interplay  of  school  and  community. 23 
The  three  studies  briefly  described  above  have  approached  admin¬ 
istration  as  a  problem  in  human  relations.  The  Syracuse  Studies  have 
implications  for  the  in-service  training  of  superintendents,  the 
Teachers  College  Studies  suggest  pre-service  preparation  possibilities, 
while  the  Ohio  Studies  point  up  the  importance  of  human  relations  in 
the  field  of  leadership.  Some  further  aspects  of  leadership  are  now 
considered. 


2 2 lb id . ,  p.  39. 

22John  A.  Ramseyer  and  Lewis  E.  Harris,  "The  Ohio  State  Studies," 
Journal  of  Social  Issues,  X  (1954),  pp.  40-48. 
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Leadership  Studies 

Kellogg  Foundation  funds  made  available  to  the  Cooperative 
Program  in  Educational  Administration  resulted  in  an  increased  impetus 
to  the  study  of  the  leadership  behavior  of  school  administrators.  A 
basic  assumption  which  motivated  these  leadership  studies  was  that  there 
are  variables  important  in  administrator  behavior  which  can  be  developed 
through  appropriate  formal  programs  of  pre-service  and  in-service 
training . 

Evidence  concerning  variations  in  the  qualities  possessed  by 
individuals  which  may  be  related  to  administrator  behavior  has  been 
reported  by  Pierce  and  Merril.^"4  Of  these  reported  studies,  one 
carefully  planned  and  executed  study  by  Halpin  is  selected  to  illustrate 
a  departure  from  the  trait  and  situational  approach  to  leadership. 
Another  reason  for  selecting  Halpin's  study  was  that  it  dealt  specifi¬ 
cally  with  the  behavior  of  school  superintendents. 

The  Leadership  Behavior  of  School  Superintendents.  Halpin 
identified  the  two  major  dimensions  of  leader  behavior  as  Initiating 
Structure  in  Interaction  and  Consideration. ^5 

These  two  independent  dimensions  of  leader  behavior  have  been 
described  by  Andrews: 


^^Truman  M.  Pierce  and  E.  C.  Merril,  "The  Individual  and  Admin¬ 
istrator  Behavior,"  Administrative  Behavior  in  Education,  edited  by 
Campbell  and  Gregg  (New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1957),  pp.  318-353. 

25 

Andrew  W.  Halpin,  The  Leadership  Behavior  of  School  Superin¬ 
tendents  (Columbus,  Ohio:  College  of  Education,  Ohio  State  University, 
1956). 
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In  initiating  structure  the  leader  must  delineate  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  himself  and  the  group  and  develop  well-defined  patterns 
of  organization,  channels  of  communication,  and  methods  of  proce¬ 
dure.  In  exhibiting  considerate  behavior  the  leader  must  develop 
friendship,  mutual  trust,  respect,  and  warmth  of  relationship 
between  himself  and  members  of  the  group. 26 

The  evidence  of  Halpin's  study  showed  that  effective  leadership 
by  the  school  superintendent  is  characterized  by  high  Initiation  of 
Structure  and  high  Consideration.  While  he  pointed  out  that  it  should 
be  possible  to  train  superintendents  in  the  skills  that  compose  the 
two  dimensions,  the  methods  of  training  were  not  suggested. 

But  at  this  point,  about  all  that  we  can  say  to  the  trainee  or 
to  the  superintendent  in  service  is,  'This  is  how  we  believe  you 
should  behave.'  The  chief  shortcoming  to  be  found  with  this  is 
that  exhortation  is  a  notoriously  poor  training  method.  Little  is 
accomplished  by  merely  telling  trainees  how  they  should  behave;  we 
must  also  establish  conditions  in  the  training  situation  itself 
that  will  be  conducive  to  behavioral  change  in  the  desired 
direction....  The  required  leadership  skills  must  be  learned,  and, 
as  with  all  learning,  ample  opportunity  for  practice  must  be  pro¬ 
vided.  ^ 


Theory  As  A  Part  Of  Professional  Preparation 

The  development  of  an  adequate  preparation  program  for  the  superin¬ 
tendency  involves  something  more  than  the  knowledge  and  skill  which  is 
needed  for  the  competent  performance  of  tasks.  Without  rationale, 
without  theory,  the  superintendent  can  only  operate  in  intellectual 
low-gear . 


2  6 

J.  H.  M.  Andrews,  "Recent  Research  In  Leadership,"  Canadian 
Education,  XIII  (September,  1958),  p.  19. 

^Halpin,  ££.  cit . ,  p.  84. 
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It  has  been  common  to  make  a  distinction  between  theory  and 
practice,  especially  in  the  training  of  school  administrators. 

Coladarci  and  Getzels  have  pointed  out  the  weakness  in  this  type  of 
training,  and  have  discussed  the  nature  of  the  theory-practice  rela¬ 
tionship. They  asserted  that  theory  and  practice  constituted  an 
integrity,  that  they  were  not  different  things,  but  rather  that  they 
represented  differences  in  the  point  at  which  interest  and  attention 
were  momentarily  directed.  Theorizing,  they  stated,  was  always  a  fac¬ 
tor  in  human  behavior.  Furthermore,  concern  for  theory  was  necessary 
to  and  had  inherent  value  for  successful  practice.  This  functional 
aspect  of  theory  was  stated  thus; 

A  clarified  and  well  thought-out  theory,  no  matter  how  provi¬ 
sional,  is  a  frame-of-ref erence  that  creates  some  order  out  of 
what  otherwise  might  appear  to  be  a  disorganized  situation  that 
invites  something  of  the  order  of  trial-and-error  behavior. 
Theorizing,  as  a  tool,  further  provides  a  check  on  practice  -- 
it  offers  the  administrator  a  basis  for  constant,  systematic 

self-criticism  and  improvement.^ 

Theory  Development.  A  promising  development  in  the  past  decade 
has  been  the  attempts  of  the  NCPEA  and  the  CPEA  to  develop  theory  in 
administration.  The  interdisciplinary  seminars  conducted  at  several 
CPEA  Centers  had  shown  that  educational  administrators  and  social 
scientists  shared  many  concerns.  The  more  that  men  from  education  and 
the  social  sciences  worked  together,  the  more  they  realized  that  the 


IQ 

“Arthur  P.  Coladarci  and  Jacob  W.  Getzels,  The  Use  of  Theory 
In  Educational  Administration  (Stanford,  Cal.:  University  Press,  1955), 

p .  4. 
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Ibid . ,  p.  8. 
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failure  to  develop  theory  had  retarded  their  efforts.  Without  theory, 
educational  administration  could  not  advance  from  a  craft  to  a  pro¬ 
fession. 

In  November,  1957,  the  University  Council  for  Educational  Admin¬ 
istration,  in  cooperation  with  the  University  of  Chicago's  Midwest 
Administration  Center,  held  a  seminar  devoted  entirely  to  a  discussion 
of  the  place  of  theory  in  educational  administration.  From  the  papers 
presented  at  this  seminar,  the  Midwest  Administration  Center  published 
Administrative  Theory  in  Education,  edited  by  Andrew  W.  Halpin. 

Administrative  Theory  in  Education  is  a  noteable  contribution 
to  the  literature  of  educational  administration.  In  this  book  which 
breaks  some  new  ground,  Parsons  examines  the  issues  that  must  be  taken 
into  account  in  devising  a  theory  of  formal  organizations.-^  Shartle 
describes  a  very  broad  framework  for  the  study  of  behavior  in  organi¬ 
zations.-^  A  theory  of  administration  as  problem-solving  concentrates 
upon  the  behavior  of  the  individual  leader.  Another  theory  views 


30 

Talcott  Parsons  "Some  Ingredients  of  a  General  Theory  of 
Formal  Organization,"  Administrative  Theory  in  Education,  edited  by 
Andrew  W.  Halpin  (Chicago:  Midwest  Administration  Center,  University 
of  Chicago,  1958),  pp.  40-72. 

31 

Carrol  L.  Shartle,  "A  Theoretical  Framework  for  the  Study  of 
Behavior  in  Organizations,"  Administrative  Theory  in  Education,  edited 
by  Andrew  W.  Halpin  (Chicago:  Midwest  Administration  Center,  University 
of  Chicago,  1958),  pp.  73-88. 

32 

John  K.  Hemphill,  "Administration  as  Problem  Solving,"  Admin¬ 
istrative  Theory  in  Education,  edited  by  Andrew  W.  Halpin  (Chicago: 
Midwest  Administration  Center,  University  of  Chicago,  1958),  pp.  89-118. 
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administration  as  decision  making,-^  while  still  another  theory  des¬ 
cribes  administration  as  a  social  process  in  which  behavior  is  con¬ 
ceived  as  a  function  of  both  the  nomothetic  and  idiographic  dimensions 
of  the  social  system. ^ 

The  greater  part  of  Administrative  Theory  in  Education  examines 
administration  qua  administration,  assuming  that  educational  administra¬ 
tion,  business  administration,  public  administration,  hospital  admin¬ 
istration,  and  other  forms  of  administration  are  essentially  alike. 
However,  in  one  chapter,  Campbell  explores  the  uniqueness  of  educa- 
tional  administration. 

Importance  of  Theory.  What  place  has  theory  in  the  adequate 
preparation  of  superintendents?  Obviously,  the  tasks  of  the  superin¬ 
tendency  are  so  numerous  and  complex  that  a  "recipe-book"  approach  to 
preparation  for  the  competent  performance  of  tasks  is  not  possible. 

The  uses  of  theory  discussed  by  Griffiths  suggest  the  need  for 
theory  in  the  preparation  of  the  superintendent.  He  points  out  how 

33 

Daniel  E.  Griffiths,  "Administration  as  Decision-Making," 
Administrative  Theory  in  Education,  edited  by  Andrew  W.  Halpin  (Chicago: 
Midwest  Administration  Center,  University  of  Chicago,  1958),  pp .  119-149 

o  / 

^Jacob  W.  Getzels,  "Administration  as  a  Social  Process,"  Admin¬ 
istrative  Theory  in  Education,  edited  by  Andrew  W.  Halpin  (Chicago: 
Midwest  Administration  Center,  University  of  Chicago,  1958),  pp.  150-164 

35Roald  F.  Campbell,  "What  Peculiarities  in  Educational  Admini¬ 
stration  Make  It  a  Special  Case?"  Administrative  Theory  in  Education, 
edited  by  Andrew  W.  Halpin  (Chicago:  Midwest  Administration  Center, 
University  of  Chicago,  1958),  pp.  166-185. 
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the  administrator  can  look  to  administrative  theory  to  tell  him  what 
will  happen  as  the  result  of  choosing  a  particular  path  of  action.  He 
further  suggests  how  theory  provides  the  reference  point  for  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  significant  facts,  a  reference  point  without  which  facts  may  be 
gathered  ad  infinitum  without  coming  any  nearer  to  the  solution  of  the 

O  fa 

problem  at  hand. 

Administrative  Process.  Another  approach  at  developing  a 
theoretical  framework  has  been  to  center  attention  on  the  processes  of 
administration,  in  the  belief  that  it  is  essential  for  administrators 
to  have  as  much  understanding  as  possible  of  the  processes  through 
which  administration  can  serve  effectively  the  needs  of  organizations 
and  of  the  people  who  compose  them.  A  study  of  the  literature  in  this 
field  reveals  a  long  list  of  action  words  and  phrases.  Although  there 
is  no  agreement  regarding  the  phraseology  which  best  describes  the  admin¬ 
istrative  process,  Gregg's  seven  components  suggest  the  nature  of  the 
administrative  process.  These  are:  decision-making,  planning,  organ¬ 
izing,  communicating,  influencing,  co-ordinating,  and  evaluating . As 
Gregg  points  out,  it  is  entirely  possible  that  all  seven  components  may 
be  taking  place  at  practically  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  activity. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  administrator  may  wish  to  emphasize  a  particu¬ 
lar  component  at  a  particular  time. 

O  fa 

Daniel  E.  Griffiths,  "Toward  A  Theory  of  Administrative  Be¬ 
havior,"  Administrative  Behavior  in  Education,  edited  by  Campbell  and 
Gregg  (New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1957),  pp.  364-366. 
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Russel  T.  Gregg,  "The  Administrative  Process,"  Administrative 
Behavior  in  Education,  edited  by  Campbell  and  Gregg  (New  York:  Harper 
and  Brothers,  1957),  p.  274. 
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The  Internship 

From  what  has  been  discovered  about  the  principles  of  learning, 
the  generalization  has  emerged  that  learning  is  an  active  process. 

What  does  this  principle  mean  for  the  adequate  preparation  of  Saskat¬ 
chewan  superintendents? 

Anderson  and  Lonsdale  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  the 
administrator  needs  more  than  the  opportunity  to  learn  about  admini¬ 
stration.  He  needs  the  opportunity  to  learn  administration  through 
meaningful  professional  endeavor  in  some  vital  administrative  project. ^ 

The  internship  in  school  administration  is  a  development  of  the 
past  decade.  The  rapid  growth  of  internship  programs  in  the  United 
States  reflects  the  view  that  an  internship  is  a  necessary  supplement 
to  other  types  of  curricula  in  the  training  program  of  the  superintend¬ 
ency.  In  the  professional  preparation  of  administrators,  the  intern¬ 
ship  is  to  the  potential  superintendent  as  practice  teaching  is  to  the 
student  teacher,  as  ward  duty  is  to  the  student  nurse,  and  as  the 
medical  internship  is  to  the  fledgling  doctor. 

Newell  has  stated  that  the  introduction  of  internships  is  one  of 
the  changes  which  seems  clearly  needed  in  the  preparation  of  school 
administrators.  "In  fact,"  he  says,  "it  appears  likely  that  the  time 
will  come  when  school  administrators  generally  will  be  required  to 

38 

Walter  A.  Anderson  and  Richard  C.  Lonsdale,  "Learning  Admin¬ 
istrative  Behavior,"  Administrative  Behavior  in  Education,  edited  by 
Campbell  and  Gregg  (New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1957),  p.  434. 
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complete  an  internship  successfully  as  an  essential  part  of  their 

professional  preparation . 39 

The  values  to  be  expected  from  an  effective  internship  program 
have  been  enumerated  by  Newell  as  follows: 

1.  It  helps  to  smooth  the  difficult  transition  from  academic  pre¬ 
paration  to  full  administrative  responsibility;  i.e.,  it  helps 
the  intern  to  gain  confidence  by  trying  his  hand  at  administra¬ 
tive  tasks  without  carying  the  full  responsibility  of  admin¬ 
istration. 

2.  It  enables  the  intern  to  benefit  in  a  relatively  short  time 
from  the  lessons  learned  by  the  field  sponsor  during  a  life¬ 
time  of  professional  experience. 

3.  It  helps  the  intern  to  understand  in  terms  of  specific  action 
the  meaning  of  the  theory  he  is  learning. 

4.  It  helps  the  intern  to  see  that  sound  theory  is  practical 
because  it  is  helpful  in  improving  practice. 

5.  It  enables  the  intern  to  learn  how  to  administer  through  actual 
experience  in  administration. 

6.  It  provides  a  means  of  determining  whether  a  prospective  admin¬ 
istrator  is  likely  to  be  successful  as  a  practitioner  in 
educational  administration. 

7.  It  helps  the  prospective  administrator  decide  whether  he  really 
wants  to  be  an  administrator,  and  if  he  does,  to  discover  the 
kind  of  position  for  which  he  is  best  suited. 

8.  It  provides  new  ideas  and  supplementary  service  for  the  school 
system  sponsoring  the  intern. 

9.  It  stimulates  professional  growth  on  the  part  of  the  sponsoring 
administrator . 

10.  It  enables  the  professors  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  reality  of 
the  actual  problems  in  the  field. 


39 

Clarence  A.  Newell,  Handbook  for  the  Development  of  Internship 
Programs  in  Educational  Administration  (New  York:  Cooperative  Program 
in  Educational  Administration,  Middle  Atlantic  Region,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  1952),  p.  2. 
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The  foregoing  review  of  literature  has  described  new  approaches 
to  the  professional  preparation  of  superintendents  in  the  United  States. 
In  view  of  this  study's  particular  concern  for  the  preparation  of 
Saskatchewan  superintendents,  it  is  appropriate  to  include  some  opinions 
on  adequate  preparation  for  Canadian  administrators. 


Canadian  Opinions 

Preparation  programs  for  school  administrators  were  discussed  by 
a  panel  at  the  Banff  Regional  Conference  of  School  Administrators,  held 
in  April,  1959.  On  the  training  needs  of  the  provincial  superintendent, 
Byrne  made  these  points: 

1.  The  business  ot  personnel  administration,  which  includes  super¬ 
vision,  is  of  first  concern  to  the  superintendent,  for  he  is 
dealing  with  people  most  of  the  time.  A  knowledge  of  groups, 
how  they  operate,  and  how  they  shape  and  establish  attitudes 

is  fundamental.  The  business  of  inter-personal  relationships 
is  the  most  significant  part  of  his  job.  This  means  that  he 
should  be  knowledgeable  in  the  field  of  social  psychology  and 
sociology.  There  is  a  body  of  theory  and  a  field  of  research 
which  will  contribute  to  his  understanding  and  make  him  a 
better  leader. 

2.  A  second  aspect  of  the  superintendent's  training  should  be  a 
broad  understanding  and  a  shrewd  perception  of  the  school  as 
a  social  institution.  This  means  that  he  needs  to  know  the 
history  and  background  of  the  public  system  of  education  in 
Canada.  He  needs  to  know  the  purposes  of  public  education, 
which  implies  a  well-thought-out,  well-conceived  philosophy 
of  education  if  he  is  to  understand  contemporary  society. 
Sociology  will  help  him  know  the  field  of  curriculum,  for  the 
school  curriculum  reflects  social  needs.  He  needs  also  to 
know  a  good  deal  about  the  discipline  of  psychology  which  pro¬ 
vides  him  with  insight  into  the  way  children  learn. 

There  is  certain  technical  knowledge  and  skill  that  the  super¬ 
intendent  should  possess.  He  needs  to  know  considerable  about 
finance.  He  should  have  a  good  knowledge  of  public  support  for 
education,  and  an  understanding  of  the  principles  of  budget 
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construction.  The  superintendent  should  be  knowledgeable  too 
about  school  buildings,  if  he  is  to  be  of  service  to  his 
Board.41 

Sparby,  another  member  of  the  same  panel,  supported  the  opinions 
of  Bryne  by  suggesting  the  need  for  three  major  dimensions  of  a  prepar¬ 
ation  program  in  school  administration.  His  views  are  paraphrased  below: 

1.  The  training  program  must  give  some  attention  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  certain  technical  skills.  Care  must  be  taken  however 
to  ensure  that  the  training  program  does  not  become  too  con¬ 
cerned  with  a  multitude  of  detailed  skills,  and  that  the 
development  of  technical  skills  does  not  become  the  chief 
purpose  of  the  preparation  program. 

2.  The  program  must  be  concerned  with  the  development  of  certain 
conceptual  skills.  The  acquisition  of  these  skills  enables  the 
administrator  to  establish  a  philosophical  basis  for  his  actions. 
It  enables  him  to  appreciate  more  fully  how  one  part  of  the 
enterprise  which  he  is  directing  is  related  to  another,  and  it 
gives  him  the  perspective  necessary  to  view  the  education  enter¬ 
prise  in  its  relationship  to  other  social  institutions. 

3.  The  training  program  must  be  concerned  with  the  development  of 
certain  human  skills,  the  ability  to  work  effectively  with 
people,  both  individually  and  in  groups. ^ 

The  views  expressed  at  the  Banff  Conference  underscore  the  belief 
that  the  superintendent  must  perform  certain  significant  tasks,  and  that 
the  competent  performance  of  these  tasks  requires  specialized  training. 


III.  IDEAL  PREPARATION  FOR  SASKATCHEWAN  SUPERINTENDENTS 


New  insights  into  the  role  of  the  superintendent  and  new  approaches 
to  professional  preparation  have  been  described  in  the  preceding  sections 


"^Division  of  Education  Administration,  Projects  in  Canadian 
School  Administration  (Edmonton:  Division  of  Educational  Administration, 
Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Alberta,  1959),  pp.  30-35. 

42 


Ibid.,  pp.  41-43. 
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of  this  chapter.  Ideal  preparation  for  Saskatchewan  superintendents  was 
considered  to  be  preparation  which  incorporated  these  new  insights  and 
new  approaches  to  training. 

More  specifically,  ideal  preparation  was  viewed  as  preparation 
which  developed  a  concept  of  the  superintendency  that  required  the  per¬ 
formance  of  these  significant  tasks: 

1.  The  maintenance  and  development  of  constructive  community  relation¬ 
ships  . 

This  major  responsibility  of  administration  involves  working 
closely  with  the  Unit  Board  and  maintaining  its  confidence. 

It  implies  comprehensive  and  objective  reporting  to  parents  and 
ratepayers  on  all  aspects  of  the  educational  program.  Further¬ 
more,  it  implies  that  the  superintendent  must  actively  work 
with  other  agencies  which  directly  or  indirectly  affect  the 
educational  program. 

2.  The  improvement  of  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  educational  program. 

This  significant  area  of  administrative  responsibility  includes 
a  number  of  tasks  that  directly  influence  the  nature  and  quality 
of  the  learning  experiences  provided  in  the  superintendency . 

The  importance  of  the  superintendent  in  helping  his  school- 
community  to  develop  its  objectives  can  hardly  be  over-emphasized. 
Once  the  objectives  have  been  determined,  the  superintendent  must 
evaluate  the  progress  of  his  schools  in  relation  to  these  objec¬ 
tives.  Action  toward  improvement  implies  a  responsibility  for 
establishing  an  appropriate  organization  and  the  skillful  use 
of  appropriate  administrative  processes. 

3.  The  development  of  staff  personnel. 

To  assist  in  the  professional  development  of  personnel,  the 
superintendent  must  first  evaluate  the  performance  of  individual 
staff  members.  At  the  same  time  he  must  establish  a  setting 
favorable  to  continuous  in-service  development,  and  provide  the 
necessary  motivation.  Furthermore,  he  must  assist  his  Board  to 
develop  personnel  policies  which  are  conducive  to  the  profes¬ 
sional  development  of  staff. 
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4.  Consultative  services  to  the  Board  in  areas  requiring  technical 
competence . 

Since  Boards  in  Saskatchewan  enjoy  fiscal  independence,  the 
superintendent  must  be  somewhat  of  an  expert  in  the  theory  and 
principles  of  school  finance.  School  plant  planning  requires  an 
almost  limitless  inventory  of  information  upon  which  he  may  be 
asked  for  an  expert  opinion.  Even  in  the  area  of  school  trans¬ 
portation,  the  Board  at  times  seeks  the  professional  advice  of 
the  superintendent. 

The  recognition  of  the  significant  tasks  of  the  superintendency  is 
one  thing;  the  competent  performance  of  these  tasks  is  another.  There¬ 
fore  ideal  preparation  must  include  learning  experiences  that  equip  the 
superintendent  with  the  theory,  knowledge,  and  skill  which  is  essential 
for  the  competent  performance  of  the  significant  tasks  stated  above. 

This  ideal  preparation  would  have  the  following  characteristics: 

1.  Concepts  and  theory  in  educational  administration  would  be  emphasized. 

2.  An  interdisciplinary  approach  would  utilize  theory,  research,  and 
practice  from  many  fields. 

3.  The  preparation  program  would  be  consciously  directed  toward  the 
development  of  skills  in  human  relations  and  group  processes. 

4.  A  community-centered  approach  to  educational  administration  would 
replace  the  traditional  school-centered  approach. 

5.  The  nature  of  the  administrative  process  would  be  stressed. 

6.  The  preparation  program  /?ould  train  the  superintendent  to  be  an 
intelligent  consumer  of  research. 

7.  Preparation  for  the  superintendent's  role  in  the  improvement  of 
instruction  would  receive  increased  emphasis. 
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8.  Leadership  skills  would  be  learned,  and  an  opportunity  to  practice 
them  provided. 

9.  Field  experiences,  including  the  internship,  would  become  a  vital 
part  of  the  training  program. 

10.  The  preparation  program  would  equip  the  superintendent  with  the 
specialized  technical  skills  which  are  peculiar  to  the  superintend¬ 
ency. 

11.  The  entire  preparation  program  would  be  designed  to  equip  the  super¬ 
intendent  for  his  role  as  a  generalist  in  education. 

12.  The  continued  professional  development  of  practicing  superintendents 
would  receive  more  attention  than  ever  before. 

In  this  concluding  section  of  Chapter  III  ideal  preparation  for 
Saskatchewan  superintendents  has  been  outlined.  To  summarize,  ideal 
preparation  would  exhibit  two  qualities: 

1.  It  would  enable  the  superintendent  to  recognize  the  significant 
tasks  which  must  be  performed. 

2.  It  would  equip  the  superintendent  with  the  theory,  knowledge,  and 
skill  necessary  for  the  competent  performance  of  these  significant 
tasks . 

The  remainder  of  this  investigation  proceeds  through  two  distinct 
phases.  First,  the  tasks  are  defined  by  Saskatchewan  superintendents  and 
outside  observers,  and  these  definitions  evaluated.  This  is  reported  in 
Chapters  IV  and  V.  Secondly,  the  adequacy  of  preparation  is  determined 
through  a  quantitative  and  qualitative  analysis  of  superintendents' 
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university  transcripts,  supplemented  by  their  own  opinions.  Adequacy  of 
preparation  is  reported  in  Chapter  VI. 

The  final  chapter  summarizes  the  findings.  Some  practical  impli¬ 
cations  of  these  findings  are  suggested,  and  a  number  of  unanswered 
questions  requiring  further  research  are  stated. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


TASKS  OF  SASKATCHEWAN  SUPERINTENDENTS 

The  responses  of  superintendents.  Unit  Board  chairmen,  and 
selected  officials  to  Section  II  of  the  Opinionnaire  provided  answers 
to  these  questions: 

1.  What  administrative  tasks  were  considered  by  the  respondents 
to  be  important  tasks  of  Saskatchewan  superintendents? 

2.  Did  the  respondents  consider  some  administrative  tasks  to  be 
unimportant? 

3.  For  what  tasks  did  the  opinions  of  superintendents  and  those  of 
the  other  respondents  differ? 

4.  What  significant  tasks  of  the  superintendency  were  not  recog¬ 
nized  as  such  by  the  respondents  in  this  study? 

For  each  task  in  Section  II  of  the  Opinionnaire,  the  replies 
to  the  first  two  and  the  last  two  categories  of  the  four-point  scale 
were  combined  to  yield  a  distribution  of  opinions  classified  as 
important  and  unimportant  tasks.  For  example,  the  frequency  of  opinions 
by  superintendents  to  task  11,  "Engaging  teaching  personnel,"  was  as 
follows : 

12  3  4 

(Highly  significant)  (Significant)  (Slightly  significant)  (Insignificant) 

29  18  71 
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Combining  replies,  the  frequency  of  opinions  for  task  11  would  now  read: 

Important  Unimportant 

47  8 

To  determine  whether  this  particular  task  was  considered  important 
or  unimportant  by  the  superintendent  group,  the  chi  square  was  applied 
to  test  the  divergence  of  observed  frequencies  from  those  expected  on 
the  hypothesis  of  equal  probability. 

The  procedure  described  above  was  also  followed  to  determine  the 
administrative  tasks  considered  important  or  unimportant  by  the  Unit 
Board  chairmen.  In  the  analysis  of  the  opinions  of  the  nine  selected 
officials,  the  Fisher  exact  probability  test  was  employed. 1 

I.  TASKS  OF  INSTRUCTIONAL  LEADERSHIP 

Superintendents'  Opinions 

Table  I  on  page  62  summarizes  the  responses  of  superintendents  to 
tasks  which  were  classified  in  Section  II  of  the  Opinionnaire  as  tasks  of 
Instructional  Leadership.  These  tasks  were: 

1.  Keeping  abreast  of  current  thinking  and  research  findings  on 
curriculum. 

2.  Helping  teachers  to  develop  an  understanding  of  curriculum 
objectives . 

3.  Encouraging  the  Board  to  provide  materials  and  equipment  for  the 
instructional  program. 

^"Sidney  Siegel,  Nonparametric  Statistics  For  the  Behavioral 
Sciences ,  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  1956),  pp.  96-103. 
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4.  Evaluating  the  work  of  teachers. 

5.  Motivating  the  work  of  the  teaching  staff. 

6.  Consulting  with  individual  teachers  or  groups  of  teachers  on 
specific  school  problems. 

7.  Encouraging  local  initiative  in  modifying  and  adapting  the 
curriculum. 

8.  Assisting  principals  to  assume  leadership  roles. 

9.  Making  provision  for  the  in-service  education  of  the  teaching 
staff . 

Table  I  shows  that  all  tasks  of  Instructional  Leadership  were 
considered  to  be  important  by  69  per  cent  or  more  of  the  fifty-five 
superintendents.  The  results  of  the  chi  square  test  for  each  task 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  superintendents  considered  each  task  to  be 
an  important  task  of  Instructional  Leadership. 
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TABLE  I 

OPINIONS  OF  FIFTY-FIVE  SUPERINTENDENTS  ON  THE 
IMPORTANCE  OF  INSTRUCTIONAL  LEADERSHIP  TASKS 


Task  Number 

Percentage  or  Replies 

Important  Unimportant 

Level  of 

Significant  Difference 

1 

100 

0 

0.01 

2 

100 

0 

0.01 

3 

94 

6 

0.01 

4 

98 

2 

0.01 

5 

93 

7 

0.01 

6 

97 

3 

0.01 

7 

69 

31 

0.01 

8 

98 

2 

0.01 

9 

97 

3 

0.01 

Note:  The  tasks  are  described  on  page  60. 


Chairmen's  Opinions 

The  responses  of  Unit  Board  chairmen  to  these  same  tasks  of 
Instructional  Leadership  are  summarized  in  Table  II,  shown  on  page  63. 
Each  task  was  considered  to  be  important  by  87  per  cent  or  more  of 
the  respondents.  The  chi  square  test  of  significance  confirmed  the 
conclusion  that  Unit  Board  chairmen  considered  each  task  to  be  an 


important  task  of  Saskatchewan  superintendents. 
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TABLE  II 

OPINIONS  OF  UNIT  BOARD  CHAIRMEN  ON  THE 
IMPORTANCE  OF  INSTRUCTIONAL  LEADERSHIP  TASKS 


Percentage  of  Replies 


Level  of 


Task  Number  Important  Unimportant  n  Significant  Difference 


1 

100 

0 

45 

0.01 

2 

100 

0 

45 

0.01 

3 

93 

7 

45 

0.01 

4 

100 

0 

45 

0.01 

5 

98 

2 

44 

0.01 

6 

100 

0 

44 

0.01 

7 

87 

13 

44 

0.01 

8 

94 

6 

44 

0.01 

9 

92 

8 

44 

0.01 

Note:  The  tasks  are  described  on  page  60 
Opinions  of  Selected  Officials 

The  responses  of  the  selected  officials  to  the  superintendents' 
tasks  of  Instructional  Leadership  tended  to  substantiate  the  opinions 
of  superintendents  and  Unit  Board  chairmen.  On  page  64,  Table  III  re¬ 
veals  that  of  the  nine  tasks,  those  numbered  1,  2,  4,  5,  6,  8,  and  9 
were  considered  to  be  important  by  this  respondent  group.  In  determin¬ 
ing  the  statistical  significance  of  the  observed  distribution,  signi¬ 
ficance  levels  were  used  rather  than  computing  exact  probability 
values .  ^ 

2 Ibid.,  p.  99. 
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TABLE  III 

OPINIONS  OF  NINE  SELECTED  OFFICIALS  ON  THE 
IMPORTANCE  OF  INSTRUCTIONAL  LEADERSHIP  TASKS 


Percentage  of  Replies 


Task  Number  Important  Unimportant  Significance 


1 

100 

0 

Sig.  at  0.05 

2 

100 

0 

Sig.  at  0.05 

3 

88 

12 

Not  significant 

4 

100 

0 

Sig.  at  0.05 

5 

100 

0 

Sig.  at  0.05 

6 

100 

0 

Sig.  at  0.05 

7 

78 

22 

Not  significant 

8 

100 

0 

Sig.  at  0.05 

9 

100 

0 

Sig.  at  0.05 

Note:  The  tasks  are  described  on  page  60 


Comparison  of  Opinions 

Table  IV  which  follows  on  page  65  compares  the  opinions  of  super¬ 
intendents  with  those  of  all  other  respondents  regarding  the  importance 
of  tasks  of  Instructional  Leadership.  For  this  comparison,  the 
replies  of  Unit  Board  chairmen  and  selected  officials  were  combined. 

To  determine  whether  there  were  any  significant  differences  between  the 
opinions  of  superintendents  and  those  of  the  other  respondents,  the  chi 
square  test  of  independence  was  used.  No  significant  differences  of 


opinions  were  found. 
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TABLE  IV 

COMPARISON  OF  OPINIONS  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  OTHER  RESPONDENTS 
REGARDING  IMPORTANCE  OF  TASKS  OF  INSTRUCTIONAL  LEADERSHIP 


Important  Unimportant 

Task  Number  Superintendents  Others  Superintendents  Others 


1 

55 

54 

0 

0 

2 

55 

54 

0 

0 

3 

52 

50 

3 

4 

4 

54 

54 

1 

0 

5 

49 

52 

4 

1 

6 

53 

53 

2 

0 

7 

38 

45 

17 

8 

8 

54 

50 

1 

3 

9 

53 

49 

2 

4 

Note:  None  of  the  differences  between  the  opinions  of  superintendents 
and  the  other  respondents  is  statistically  significant  at  the 

0.05  level 


Summary 

From  the  data  contained  in  Tables  I  to  IV  inclusive,  the  follow¬ 
ing  conclusions  may  be  drawn: 

1.  Superintendents  considered  all  the  tasks  of  Instructional 
Leadership  to  be  important,  as  did  the  Unit  Board  chairmen. 

2.  The  opinions  of  selected  officials  tended  to  confirm  the  opin¬ 
ions  expressed  by  superintendents  and  Unit  Board  chairmen. 

Seven  of  the  nine  tasks  were  considered  to  be  important. 

3.  On  the  whole,  there  were  no  significant  differences  between  the 
opinions  expressed  by  superintendents  and  those  of  all  others. 
The  conclusion  was  reached  therefore  that  all  of  the  tasks 
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classified  as  tasks  of  Instructional  Leadership  were  considered 
by  the  respondents  to  be  important  tasks. 

II.  STAFF  PERSONNEL  TASKS 

Opinions  were  sought  from  respondents  regarding  the  importance 
of  four  tasks  classified  as  Staff  Personnel  tasks.  These  tasks,  as 
numbered  in  the  Opinionnaire  were: 

10.  Assisting  the  Board  to  formulate  satisfactory  personnel 
policies . 

11.  Engaging  teaching  personnel. 

12.  Promoting  the  general  welfare  of  staff. 

13.  Developing  a  system  of  professional  staff  personnel  records. 
Superintendents*  Opinions 

Table  V  on  page  67  reveals  that,  in  the  opinions  of  78  per  cent 
or  more  of  the  superintendents,  all  of  the  Staff  Personnel  tasks 
except  task  13  were  considered  to  be  important.  For  task  13,  the 
difference  between  observed  frequencies  and  those  expected  on  the 
hypothesis  of  equal  probability  was  not  statistically  significant. 
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TABLE  V 

OPINIONS  OF  FIFTY-FIVE  SUPERINTENDENTS  ON  THE 
IMPORTANCE  OF  STAFF  PERSONNEL  TASKS 


Task  Number 


Percentage  of  Replies 
Important  Unimportant 


Level  of 

Significant  Difference 


10 

93 

7 

0.01 

11 

86 

14 

0.01 

12 

78 

22 

0.01 

13 

47 

53 

0.80 

Note:  The  tasks  are  described  on  page  66 
Chairmen's  Opinions 

The  opinions  of  Unit  Board  chairmen  regarding  the  importance  of 
Staff  Personnel  tasks  are  summarized  in  Table  VI,  page  67.  Table  VI 
reveals  that  Unit  Board  chairmen  considered  all  Staff  Personnel  tasks 
to  be  important  tasks  of  Saskatchewan  superintendents. 

TABLE  VI 

OPINIONS  OF  UNIT  BOARD  CHAIRMEN  ON  THE 
IMPORTANCE  OF  STAFF  PERSONNEL  TASKS 


Task  Number 


Percentage  of  Replies 
Important  Unimportant  n 


Level  of 

Significant  Difference 


10 

90 

10 

42 

0.01 

11 

96 

4 

45 

0.01 

12 

80 

20 

45 

0.01 

13 

69 

31 

45 

0.02 

Note:  The  tasks  are  described  on  page  66 
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Opinions  of  Selected  Officials 

The  opinions  of  selected  officials  on  the  importance  of  Staff 
Personnel  tasks  were  less  conclusive.  On  page  68,  Table  VII  shows  that 
only  task  10  was  considered  by  this  group  to  be  important. 


TABLE  VII 

OPINIONS  OF  NINE  SELECTED  OFFICIALS  ON 
THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  STAFF  PERSONNEL  TASKS 


Percentage  of  Replies 

Task  Number 

Important 

Unimportant 

Significance 

10 

100 

0 

Sig.  at  0.05 

11 

89 

11 

Not  significant 

12 

89 

11 

Not  significant 

13 

76 

24 

Not  significant 

Note:  The  tasks  are  described  on  page  66 


Comparison  of  Opinions 

The  opinions  of  superintendents  on  the  importance  of  Staff  Per¬ 
sonnel  tasks  are  compared  with  those  of  all  other  respondents  in 
Table  VIII,  page  69.  As  before,  the  replies  of  Unit  Board  chairmen  and 
selected  officials  were  combined.  It  will  be  noted  from  Table  VIII  that 
the  opinions  of  the  other  respondents  on  the  importance  of  task  13 
differed  significantly  from  those  expressed  by  superintendents. 
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TABLE  VIII 

COMPARISON  OF  OPINIONS  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS 
AND  OTHER  RESPONDENTS  REGARDING 
IMPORTANCE  OF  STAFF  PERSONNEL  TASKS 


Important 

Unimportant 

Task  Number 

Superintendents  Others 

Superintendents  Others 

10 

51 

47 

4 

4 

11 

47 

51 

8 

3 

12 

43 

44 

12 

10 

*13 

26 

38 

29 

16 

•Note:  The  difference  between  the  opinions  of  superintendents  and  the 

other  respondents  is  statistically  significant  at  the  0.05  level 

for  task  13 


Summary 

The  data  summarized  in  Tables  V  to  VIII  yielded  these  conclu¬ 
sions  regarding  the  importance  of  Staff  Personnel  tasks: 

1.  Superintendents  considered  tasks  numbered  10,  11,  and  12  to  be 
important. 

2.  Unit  Board  chairmen  considered  all  tasks  in  this  administrative 
area  to  be  important  tasks. 

3.  Selected  officials  considered  task  10  to  be  an  important  task. 

4.  Superintendents  and  all  other  respondents  differed  significantly 
on  the  importance  of  task  13.  For  the  purposes  of  this  study, 
it  was  concluded  that  the  respondents  considered  tasks  10,  11, 
and  12  to  be  important  Staff  Personnel  tasks. 
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III.  PUPIL  PERSONNEL  TASKS 

The  administrative  tasks  which  were  classified  in  this  study  as 
Pupil  Personnel  tasks  are  given  below: 

14.  Initiating  and  maintaining  a  system  of  pupil  accounting, 

15.  Encouraging  teachers  and  principals  to  institute  measures  for 
the  orientation  of  beginning  pupils. 

16.  Assisting  teachers  and  principals  to  provide  counselling 
services . 

17.  Making  provision  for  adequate  health  services. 

18.  Developing  systematic  procedures  for  the  assessment  and  inter¬ 
pretation  of  pupil  growth. 

19.  Dealing  with  pupil  irregularities. 

20.  Developing  and  co-ordinating  a  program  of  extra-curricular 
activities  in  the  Unit. 

Superintendents*  Opinions 

Data  concerning  superintendents'  opinions  on  the  importance  of 
Pupil  Personnel  tasks  are  included  in  Table  IX  on  page  71.  Table  IX 
shows  that,  in  the  opinions  of  superintendents,  tasks  14,  15,  16,  and 
18  were  important  tasks.  Task  17  was  considered  to  be  unimportant. 
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TABLE  IX 

OPINIONS  OF  FIFTY-FIVE  SUPERINTENDENTS  ON  THE 
IMPORTANCE  OF  PUPIL  PERSONNEL  TASKS 


Task  Number 


Percentage  of  Replies 
Important  Unimportant 


Level  of 

Significant  Difference 


14 

76 

24 

0.01 

15 

91 

9 

0.01 

16 

85 

15 

0.01 

17 

33 

67 

0.05 

18 

86 

14 

0.01 

19 

56 

44 

0.50 

20 

56 

44 

0.50 

Note:  The  tasks  are  described  on  page  70 


Chairmen’s  Opinions 

Table  X  on  page  72  presents  the  data  concerning  the  opinions  of 
Unit  Board  chairmen  on  the  importance  of  Pupil  Personnel  tasks.  It  is 
evident  that  Unit  Board  chairmen  considered  tasks  15,  16,  18,  and  19 
to  be  important  Pupil  Personnel  tasks  of  Saskatchewan  superintendents. 
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TABLE  X 

OPINIONS  OF  UNIT  BOARD  CHAIRMEN  ON  THE 
IMPORTANCE  OF  PUPIL  PERSONNEL  TASKS 


Percentage  of  Replies 


Level  of 


Task  Number 

Important 

Unimportant 

n 

Significant  Difference 

14 

60 

40 

45 

0.30 

15 

76 

24 

45 

0.01 

16 

80 

20 

45 

0.01 

17 

38 

62 

45 

0.20 

18 

89 

11 

44 

0.01 

19 

69 

31 

45 

0.02 

20 

59 

41 

44 

0.30 

Note:  The  tasks  are  described  on  page  70 

Opinions  of  Selected  Officials 

On  page  73,  Table  XI  summarizes  the  opinions  of  the  selected 
officials  on  the  importance  of  these  same  tasks.  One  hundred  per  cent 
of  the  respondents  considered  tasks  15,  16,  18,  and  20  to  be  important 
tasks  of  the  superintendent.  Fisher's  method  showed  these  opinions 
to  be  statistically  significant  at  the  0.05  level. 
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TABLE  XI 

OPINIONS  OF  NINE  SELECTED  OFFICIALS  ON  THE 
IMPORTANCE  OF  PUPIL  PERSONNEL  TASKS 


Percentage  of  Replies 


Task  Number 

Important 

Unimportant 

Significance 

14 

67 

33 

Not  significant 

15 

100 

0 

Sig.  at  0.05 

16 

100 

0 

Sig,  at  0.05 

17 

67 

33 

Not  significant 

18 

100 

0 

Sig.  at  0.05 

19 

33 

67 

Not  significant 

20 

100  i 

0 

Sig.  at  0.05 

Note:  The  tasks  are  described  on  page  70. 


Comparison  of  Opinions 

A  comparison  of  the  opinions  of  superintendents  with  those  of 
all  the  other  respondents  on  the  importance  of  Pupil  Personnel  tasks 
is  shown  in  Table  XII  on  page  74.  No  differences  between  the  opinions 
of  superintendents  and  the  opinions  of  the  other  respondents  were 
found  to  be  statistically  significant  at  the  0.05  level. 
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TABLE  XII 

COMPARISON  OF  OPINIONS  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS 
AND  OTHER  RESPONDENTS  REGARDING 
IMPORTANCE  OF  PUPIL  PERSONNEL  TASKS 


Important  Unimportant 

Task  Number  Superintendents  Others  Superintendents  Others 


14 

42 

33 

13 

21 

15 

50 

43 

5 

11 

16 

47 

45 

8 

9 

17 

18 

23 

37 

31 

18 

47 

48 

8 

5 

19 

31 

34 

24 

20 

20 

31 

35 

24 

18 

Note:  None 

of  the  differences 

between 

the  opinions  of 

superintendents 

and 

the  opinions  of  the 

other  respondents 

is  statistically  sig- 

nif icant 

at  the  0 

.05  level 

Summary 

From  the  data  presented  In  Tables  IX  to  XII,  the  following  con¬ 
clusions  were  drawn: 

1.  Superintendents  considered  tasks  14,  15,  16,  and  18  to  be 
important,  while  task  17  was  considered  to  be  unimportant. 

2.  Unit  Board  chairmen  considered  tasks  15,  16,  18,  and  19  to  be 
important  tasks. 

3.  The  selected  officials  considered  tasks  15,  16,  18,  and  20  to 
be  important  tasks. 

4.  Each  respondent  group  considered  tasks  15,  16,  and  18  to  be 
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5.  The  opinions  expressed  by  the  other  respondents  did  not  differ 
significantly  from  those  expressed  by  superintendents. 

IV.  SCHOOL- COMMUNITY  LEADERSHIP 

In  the  Opinionnaire,  tasks  21  to  26  inclusive  were  broadly 
classified  as  School-Community  Leadership  tasks.  These  six  administra¬ 
tive  tasks  were: 

21.  Helping  lay  groups  (including  trustees)  to  understand  what  the 
school  is  trying  to  do. 

22.  Acquainting  the  community  with  the  needs,  accomplishments,  and 
methods  of  the  schools. 

23.  Developing  community  understanding  of  proposals  for  changes  in 
the  school  program. 

24.  Securing  community  co-operation  and  participation  in  the 
improvement  of  the  school  system. 

25.  Interpreting  Board  policy  to  the  public. 

26.  Helping  to  develop  and  implement  plans  for  the  improvement  of 
community  life. 
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Superintendents'  Opinions 

The  data  presented  below  in  Table  XIII,  reveals  that  superin¬ 
tendents  judged  tasks  21,  22,  23,  24,  and  25  to  be  important  tasks  of 
School-Community  Leadership.  They  considered  that  task  26  was  unim¬ 
portant  . 


TABLE  XIII 

OPINIONS  OF  FIFTY-FIVE  SUPERINTENDENTS  ON  THE 
IMPORTANCE  OF  SCHOOL- COMMUNITY  LEADERSHIP  TASKS 


Percentage  of  Replies 


Level  of 


Task  Number  Important  Unimportant  Significant  Difference 


21 

100 

0 

0.01 

22 

98 

2 

0.01 

23 

95 

5 

0.01 

24 

95 

5 

0.01 

25 

65 

35 

0.05 

26 

31 

69 

0.01 

Note:  The  tasks  are  described  on  page  75 
Chairmen's  Opinions 

Unit  Board  chairmen  considered  tasks  21  to  24  inclusive  as  im¬ 
portant,  and  task  26  as  unimportant.  These  conclusions  were  based  on 
the  data  in  Table  XIV,  on  page  77. 
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TABLE  XIV 

OPINIONS  OF  UNIT  BOARD  CHAIRMEN  ON  THE 
IMPORTANCE  OF  SCHOOL- COMMUNITY  LEADERSHIP  TASKS 


Percentage  of  Replies 


Level  of 


Task  Number  Important  Unimportant  n  Significant  Difference 


21 

89 

11 

44 

0.01 

22 

84 

16 

45 

0.01 

23 

83 

17 

45 

0.01 

24 

78 

22 

45 

0.01 

25 

65 

35 

45 

0.10 

26 

31 

69 

45 

0.02 

Note:  The  tasks  are  described  on  page  75 
Opinions  of  Selected  Officials 

The  data  summarized  in  Table  XV,  on  page  78,  shows  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  selected  officials,  tasks  21  and  23  were  important 
School-Community  Leadership  tasks  of  the  Saskatchewan  superintendent. 
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TABLE  XV 

OPINIONS  OF  NINE  SELECTED  OFFICIALS  ON  THE 
IMPORTANCE  OF  SCHOOL- COMMUNITY  LEADERSHIP  TASKS 


Percentage  of  Replies 


Task  Number 

Important 

Unimportant 

Significance 

21 

100 

0 

Significant  at  0.05 

22 

89 

11 

Not  significant 

23 

100 

0 

Significant  at  0.05 

24 

77 

23 

Not  significant 

25 

77 

23 

Not  significant 

26 

23 

77 

Not  significant 

Note:  The  tasks  are  described  on  page  75 
Comparison  of  Opinions 

The  opinions  of  superintendents  regarding  the  importance  of 
School-Community  Leadership  tasks  compared  with  those  of  all  other 
respondents  are  shown  in  Table  XVI,  on  page  79.  While  the  distribution 
for  task  24  showed  a  significant  difference  of  opinion,  it  was  a 
difference  in  degree,  rather  than  in  kind,  since  the  distribution  for 
both  groups  indicated  thtt  task  24  was  important. 
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TABLE  XVI 

COMPARISON  OF  OPINIONS  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  OTHER  RESPONDENTS 
REGARDING  IMPORTANCE  OF  SCHOOL- COMMUNITY  LEADERSHIP  TASKS 


Important  Unimportant 

Task  Number  Superintendents  Others  Superintendents  Others 


21 

55 

48 

0 

5 

22 

54 

46 

1 

8 

23 

52 

46 

3 

8 

*24 

52 

42 

3 

12 

25 

36 

36 

19 

18 

26 

17 

16 

38 

38 

*Note:  For  task  24,  the  difference  between  the  opinions  of  superin¬ 
tendents  and  the  other  respondents  is  statistically  significant 

at  the  0.05  level 


Summary 

On  the  basis  of  the  total  evidence  concerning  the  importance  of 
School -Community  Leadership  tasks  as  presented  in  Tables  XIII  to  XVI 
inclusive,  a  number  of  conclusions  were  reached. 

1.  Superintendents  considered  tasks  21  to  25  inclusive  as  important, 
while  task  26  was  considered  to  be  unimportant. 

2.  Unit  Board  chairmen  considered  tasks  21  to  24  inclusive  as 
important,  while  task  26  was  considered  to  be  unimportant. 

3.  Selected  officials  considered  tasks  21  and  23  to  be  important. 

4.  Each  respondent  group  considered  tasks  21  and  23  to  be  important. 

5.  For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  tasks  21  to  25  may  be  considered 
as  important,  and  task  26  as  unimportant. 
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V.  ORGANIZATION  AND  STRUCTURE 

In  the  Opinionnaire,  the  tasks  numbered  27  to  32  inclusive  were 
classified  as  tasks  of  Organization  and  Structure.  These  administrative 
tasks  were; 

27.  Establishing  working  relationships  with  local,  provincial,  and 
federal  agencies  to  provide  services  needed  by  the  school 
system. 

28.  Working  with  the  Board  in  the  formulation  of  policies,  plans, 
and  procedures. 

29.  Establishing  appropriate  attendance  areas  within  the  Unit. 

30.  Developing  a  staff  organization  as  a  means  of  implementing  the 
educational  objectives  of  the  school  system. 

31.  Organizing  lay  groups  for  participation  in  educational 
planning. 

32.  Establishing  two-way  channels  of  communication  with  Central  and 
Local  Boards. 

Superintendents*  Opinions 

Examination  of  the  data  contained  in  Table  XVII  on  page  81  reveals 
that  the  superintendent  group  considered  tasks  27  to  30  inclusive  to  be 
important  Organization  and  Structure  tasks. 
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TABLE  XVII 

OPINIONS  OF  FIFTY-FIVE  SUPERINTENDENTS  ON  THE 
IMPORTANCE  OF  ORGANIZATION  AND  STRUCTURE  TASKS 


Task  Number 


Percentage  of  Replies 
Important  Unimportant 


Level  of 

Significant  Difference 


27 

80 

20 

0.01 

28 

96 

4 

0.01 

29 

87 

13 

0.01 

30 

85 

15 

0.01 

31 

42 

58 

0.30 

32 

58 

42 

0.30 

Note:  The  tasks  are  described  on  page  80 


Chairmen's  Opinions 

Regarding  the  importance  of  Organization  and  Structure  tasks, 
the  opinions  of  Unit  Board  chairmen  were  the  same  as  those  of  the 
superintendents.  Tasks  27,  28,  29,  and  30  were  considered  to  be 
important.  These  opinions  are  presented  in  Table  XVIII,  on  page  82. 
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TABLE  XVIII 

OPINIONS  OF  UNIT  BOARD  CHAIRMEN  ON  THE 
IMPORTANCE  OF  ORGANIZATION  AND  STRUCTURE  TASKS 


Percentage  of  Replies 


Level  of 


Task  Number 

Important 

Unimportant 

n 

Significant  Difference 

27 

75 

25 

45 

0.01 

28 

94 

6 

45 

0.01 

29 

71 

29 

44 

0.02 

30 

85 

15 

45 

0.01 

31 

40 

60 

45 

0.70 

32 

54 

46 

45 

0.80 

Note:  The  tasks  are  described  on  page  80 


Opinions  of  Selected  Officials 

Of  the  six  tasks  relating  to  Organization  and  Structure,  only 
one  task  was  considered  to  be  important  by  the  selected  officials. 
Table  XIX  on  page  83  shows  that  this  group  of  respondents  considered 
task  30  to  be  an  important  task  of  Saskatchewan  superintendents. 
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TABLE  XIX 

OPINIONS  OF  NINE  SELECTED  OFFICIALS  ON  THE 
IMPORTANCE  OF  ORGANIZATION  AND  STRUCTURE  TASKS 


Percentage  of  Replies 


Task  Number 

Important 

Unimportant 

Significance 

27 

89 

11 

Not  significant 

28 

89 

11 

Not  significant 

29 

67 

33 

Not  significant 

30 

100 

0 

Sig.  at  0.05 

31 

67 

33 

Not  significant 

32 

78 

22 

Not  significant 

Note:  The  tasks 

are  described  on 

page  80 

Comparison  of  Opinions 

Table  XX,  on  page  84,  shows  that,  statistically  speaking,  there 


were  no  differences  between  the  opinions  expressed  by  superintendents 
and  those  expressed  by  the  other  respondents. 
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TABLE  XX 

COMPARISON  OF  OPINIONS  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  OTHER  RESPONDENTS 
REGARDING  IMPORTANCE  OF  ORGANIZATION  AND  STRUCTURE  TASKS 


Task  Number 

Important 

Superintendents  Others 

Unimportant 

Superintendents  Others 

27 

44 

41 

11 

12 

28 

53 

50 

2 

4 

29 

48 

37 

7 

16 

30 

47 

47 

8 

7 

31 

23 

24 

32 

30 

32 

32 

31 

23 

23 

Note:  None  of  the  differences  between  the  opinions  of  superintendents 
and  the  opinions  of  the  other  respondents  is  statistically  sig¬ 
nificant  at  the  0.05  level 


Summary 

From  the  data  which  has  been  presented  in  Tables  XVII,  XVIIi, 
XIX,  and  XX,  these  facts  became  evident: 

1.  Superintendents  and  Unit  Board  chairmen  considered  tasks  27, 

28,  29,  and  30  to  be  important  Organization  and  Structure 
tasks . 

2.  The  selected  officials  considered  task  30  to  be  important. 

3.  There  were  no  statistical  differences  of  opinion  between  the 
superintendents  and  the  other  respondents. 

On  the  basis  of  these  observations,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  the  respondents  in  this  study  considered  tasks  27  to  30  inclusive 
to  be  important. 
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VI.  SCHOOL  PLANT 

Administrative  tasks  of  the  superintendent  relating  to  School 
Plant  were  the  three  tasks  numbered  33,  34,  and  35: 

33.  Determining  the  physical  plant  needs  of  the  Unit. 

34.  Developing  a  long-range  plan  for  the  orderly  growth  and 
improvement  of  school  plant  facilities. 

35.  Developing  an  efficient  program  of  plant  operation  and 
maintenance . 

Superintendents*  Opinions 

The  opinions  of  superintendents  on  the  importance  of  these  three 
School  Plant  tasks  are  shown  in  Table  XXI,  below.  It  is  evident  from 
this  table  that  superintendents  considered  tasks  33  and  34  to  be 
important,  and  that  they  considered  task  35  to  be  unimportant. 

TABLE  XXI 

OPINIONS  OF  FIFTY-FIVE  SUPERINTENDENTS 
ON  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  SCHOOL  PLANT  TASKS 


Task  Number 


Percentage  of  Replies 
Important  Unimportant 


Level  of 

Significant  Difference 


33 

93 

7 

0.01 

34 

87 

13 

0.01 

35 

28 

72 

0.01 

Note:  The  tasks  are  described  on  page  85 
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Chairmen's  Opinions 

Table  XXII  below  summarizes  the  opinions  of  Unit  Board  chairmen 
on  the  Importance  of  School  Plant  tasks.  It  is  evident  that  this  re¬ 
spondent  group  considered  task  34  to  be  an  Important  task  of  the  super¬ 
intendent. 


TABLE  XXII 

OPINIONS  OF  UNIT  BOARD  CHAIRMEN  ON  THE 
IMPORTANCE  OF  SCHOOL  PLANT  TASKS 


Percentage  of  Replies 


Level  of 


Task  Number 

Important 

Unimportant 

A 

Significant  Difference 

33 

60 

40 

45 

0.30 

34 

73 

27 

44 

0.01 

35 

37 

63 

45 

0.20 

Note:  The  tasks  are  described  on  page  85 
Opinions  of  Selected  Officials 

The  opinions  of  selected  officials  are  contained  in  Table  XXIII 
on  page  87.  Evidence  for  the  importance  or  unimportance  of  School  Plant 
tasks  was  inconclusive. 
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TABLE  XXIII 

OPINIONS  OF  NINE  SELECTED  OFFICIALS  ON  THE 
IMPORTANCE  OF  SCHOOL  PLANT  TASKS 


Percentage  of  Replies 


Task  Number 

Important 

Unimportant 

Significance 

33 

78 

22 

Not  significant 

34 

88 

12 

Not  significant 

35 

56 

44 

Not  significant 

Note:  The  tasks  are  described  on  page  85 
Comparison  of  Opinions 

The  opinions  of  superintendents  on  the  importance  of  School 
Plant  tasks  are  compared  with  those  of  all  other  respondents  in 
Table  XXIV  below.  From  this  table  it  may  be  seen  that  for  task  33, 
the  opinions  of  the  other  respondents  differed  significantly  from 
superintendent^  opinions. 


TABLE  XXIV 

COMPARISON  OF  OPINIONS  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  OTHER  RESPONDENTS 
ON  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  SCHOOL  PLANT  TASKS 


Important 


Unimportant 


Task  Number 

Superintendents 

Others 

Superintendents 

Others 

*33 

51 

34 

4 

20 

34 

48 

40 

7 

13 

35 

15 

22 

40 

32 

*Note:  The  difference  between  the  opinions  of  superintendents  and  the 
other  respondents  for  task  33  is  statistically  significant  at 

the  0.01  level 
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Summary 

A  review  of  the  data  contained  in  Tables  XXI  to  XXIV  inclusive 
■hows  that: 

1.  Superintendents  considered  tasks  33  and  34  to  be  important.  In 
their  opinions,  task  35  was  unimportant. 

2.  Task  34  was  considered  to  be  an  important  task  of  superintend¬ 
ents  by  Unit  Board  chairmen. 

3.  The  opinions  expressed  by  the  selected  officials  were  not 
statistically  significant. 

4.  For  task  33,  there  was  a  significant  difference  of  opinion 
between  superintendents  and  the  other  respondents. 

On  the  basis  of  the  evidence  above,  it  was  concluded  that  task 
34  was  considered  an  important  task  of  Saskatchewan  superintendents, 
and  that  task  35  was  considered  to  be  unimportant. 

VII.  SCHOOL  TRANSPORTATION 

The  following  tasks,  as  numbered  in  the  Opinionnaire,  were 
classified  as  School  Transportation  tasks: 

36.  Determining  school  transportation  needs. 

37.  Advising  the  Board  on  the  procurement  of  transportation  equip¬ 
ment  . 

38.  Helping  the  Board  to  develop  a  program  of  preventive  mainten¬ 
ance. 

39.  Advising  the  Board  on  policies  to  ensure  the  safety  of  pupils. 

40.  Helping  the  board  to  establish  bus  routes. 
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Superintendents'  Opinions 

The  data  contained  in  Table  XXV  below  indicates  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  superintendents,  task  39  was  the  only  important  School  Trans¬ 
portation  task.  At  the  same  time,  the  superintendents  considered  tasks 
37  and  38  to  be  unimportant. 


TABLE  XXV 

OPINIONS  OF  FIFTY-FIVE  SUPERINTENDENTS  ON  THE 
IMPORTANCE  OF  SCHOOL  TRANSPORTATION  TASKS 


Task  Number 


Percentage  of  Replies 
Important  Unimportant 


Level  of 

Significant  Difference 


36 

58 

42 

0.30 

37 

12 

88 

0.01 

38 

22 

78 

0.01 

39 

67 

33 

0.01 

40 

40 

60 

0.20 

Note:  The  tasks  are  described  on  page  88 

Chairmen's  Opinions 

Table  XXVI  on  page  90  shows  that  the  opinions  of  Unit  Board  chair¬ 
men  tended  to  support  those  of  the  superintendents.  While  Unit  Board 
chairmen  did  not  consider  any  of  these  tasks  to  be  important,  like  the 
Superintendents,  they  considered  tasks  37  and  38  to  be  unimportant. 
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TABLE  XXVI 

OPINIONS  OF  UNIT  BOARD  CHAIRMEN  ON  THE 
IMPORTANCE  OF  SCHOOL  TRANSPORTATION  TASKS 


Percentage  of  Replies 


Level  of 


Task  Number  Important  Unimportant  n  Significant  Difference 


36 

51 

49 

45 

0.90 

37 

18 

82 

45 

0.01 

38 

33 

67 

45 

0.05 

39 

60 

40 

45 

0.30 

40 

49 

51 

45 

0.90 

Note:  The  tasks  are  described  on  page  88 


Opinions  of  Selected  Officials 

The  opinions  of  the  selected  officials  concerning  the  importance 
of  School  Transportation  tasks  were  inconclusive.  On none  of  these 
tasks  did  their  opinions  show  a  sufficient  statistical  bias  to  enable 
conclusions  to  be  drawn.  These  data  are  presented  in  Table  XXVII 


on  page  91 
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TABLE  XXVII 

OPINIONS  OF  NINE  SELECTED  OFFICIALS  ON  THE 
IMPORTANCE  OF  SCHOOL  TRANSPORTATION  TASKS 


Percentage  of  Replies 


Task  Number 

Important 

Unimportant 

Significance 

36 

78 

22 

Not  significant 

37 

34 

66 

Not  significant 

38 

34 

66 

Not  significant 

39 

78 

22 

Not  significant 

40 

78 

22 

Not  significant 

Note:  The  tasks  are  described  on  page  88 

Comparison  of  Opinions 

In  Table  XXVIII  on  page  92,  the  opinions  of  superintendents 
regarding  the  importance  of  School  Transportation  tasks  are  compared 
with  the  opinions  of  all  other  respondents.  It  is  evident  that  there 
were  no  significant  differences  of  opinion. 
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TABLE  XXVIII 

COMPARISON  OF  OPINIONS  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  OTHER  RESPONDENTS  ON 
THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  SCHOOL  TRANSPORTATION  TASKS 


Important  Unimportant 


Task  Number 

Superintendents 

Others 

Superintendents 

Others 

36 

32 

30 

23 

24 

37 

7 

11 

48 

43 

38 

12 

18 

43 

36 

39 

37 

34 

18 

20 

40 

22 

29 

33 

25 

Note:  None  of  the  differences  between  the  opinions  of  superintendents 
and  the  other  respondents  is  statistically  significant  at  the 

0.05  level 


Summary 

Tables  XXV  to  XXVIII  inclusive  have  shown  the  opinions  of  super¬ 
intendents,  Unit  Board  chairmen,  and  selected  officials  regarding  the 
importance  of  School  Transportation  tasks.  To  summarize,  these  tables 
showed  that: 

1.  Superintendents  considered  task  39  to  be  important,  and  tasks 

\ 

37  and  38  to  be  unimportant. 

2.  Unit  Board  chairmen  considered  tasks  37  and  38  to  be  unimportant. 

3.  The  opinions  of  selected  officials  were  not  statistically  signi¬ 
ficant. 

4.  The  opinions  of  superintendents  and  the  other  respondents  did 
not  differ  significantly. 
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These  observations  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  respondents 
in  this  study  considered  task  39  to  be  an  important  task  of  Saskatchewan 
superintendents,  while  tasks  37  and  38  were  considered  to  be  unimpor¬ 
tant. 

VIII.  SCHOOL  FINANCE 

Another  group  of  administrative  tasks  of  the  superintendent  dealt 
with  School  Finance.  These  tasks,  which  are  stated  below,  were  numbered 
in  the  Opinionnaire  as  tasks  41  to  46  inclusive: 

41.  Helping  the  Board  to  determine  the  school  revenues  needed. 

42.  Assisting  the  Board  in  the  preparation  of  the  budget. 

43.  Serving  as  a  consultant  to  the  Board  in  financing  capital 
expenditures . 

44.  Assisting  in  the  preparation  of  specifications  for  the  purchase 
of  supplies  and  equipment. 

45.  Helping  the  Board  to  determine  its  insurance  needs. 

46.  Encouraging  the  Board  to  adopt  good  budgetary  and  accounting 
procedures . 

Superintendents*  Opinions 

The  opinions  of  superintendents  on  the  importance  of  tasks  in 
the  area  of  School  Finance  are  given  in  Table  XXIX  on  page  94.  Statisti¬ 
cally  speaking,  no  tasks  in  this  group  were  considered  by  superintend¬ 
ents  to  be  important.  Two  of  the  six  tasks,  numbered  43  and  45,  were 
considered  to  be  unimportant. 
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TABLE  XXIX 

OPINIONS  OF  FIFTY-FIVE  SUPERINTENDENTS  ON  THE 
IMPORTANCE  OF  SCHOOL  FINANCE  TASKS 


Percentage  of  Replies 


Level  of 


Task  Number  Important  Unimportant  Significant  Difference 


41 

63 

37 

0.10 

42 

54 

46 

0.70 

43 

34 

66 

0.05 

44 

56 

44 

0.50 

45 

7 

93 

0.01 

46 

53 

47 

0.80 

Note:  The  tasks  are  described  on  page  93 


Chairmen's  Opinions 

In  the  opinions  of  Unit  Board  chairmen,  task  43  was  an  important 
School  Finance  task  of  Saskatchewan  superintendents,  while  task  45  was 
unimportant.  Their  opinions  are  summarized  in  Table  XXX  on  page  95. 
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TABLE  XXX 


OPINIONS  OF  UNIT  BOARD  CHAIRMEN  ON  THE 
IMPORTANCE  OF  SCHOOL  FINANCE  TASKS 


Percentage  of  Replies 


Level  of 


Task  Number 

Important 

Unimportant 

n 

Significant  Difference 

41 

53 

47 

44 

0.90 

42 

62 

38 

45 

0.20 

43 

67 

33 

45 

0.05 

44 

65 

35 

45 

0.10 

45 

29 

71 

45 

0.01 

46 

56 

44 

45 

0.70 

Note:  The  tasks  are  described  on  page  93 


Opinions  of  Selected  Officials 

As  shown  in  Table  XXI  on  page  96,  there  was  no  conclusive  evi¬ 
dence  on  the  importance  or  unimportance  of  School  Finance  tasks,  as 
considered  by  the  nine  selected  officials. 
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TABLE  XXXI 

OPINIONS  OF  NINE  SELECTED  OFFICIALS  ON  THE 
IMPORTANCE  OF  SCHOOL  FINANCE  TASKS 


Percentage  of  Replies 


Task  Number 

Important 

Unimportant 

Significance 

41 

55 

45 

Not  significant 

42 

67 

33 

Not  significant 

43 

56 

44 

Not  significant 

44 

44 

56 

Not  significant 

45 

23 

77 

Not  significant 

46 

56 

44 

Not  significant 

Note:  These  tasks  are  described  on  page  93 
Comparison  of  Opinions 

The  opinions  of  superintendents  on  the  importance  of  School 
Finance  tasks  are  compared  with  the  opinions  of  the  other  respondents 
in  Table  XXXII  on  page  97.  It  will  be  noted  that  for  tasks  43  and  45 
there  was  a  significant  difference  of  opinion.  The  difference  of 
opinion  for  task  45,  however,  was  a  difference  in  degree  only,  since 
both  groups  considered  it  to  be  unimportant. 
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TABLE  XXXII 

COMPARISON  OF  OPINIONS  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  OTHER  RESPONDENTS  ON 
THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  SCHOOL  FINANCE  TASKS 


Important 


Unimportant 


Task  Number 

Superintendents 

Others 

Superintendents 

Others 

41 

35 

28 

20 

25 

42 

30 

34 

25 

20 

*43 

19 

35 

36 

19 

44 

31 

33 

24 

21 

*45 

4 

15 

51 

39 

46 

29 

20 

26 

24 

*foote:  The  difference  between  the  opinions  of  superintendents  and  the 

other 

respondents  for  task  43  and 

task 

45  is  statistically 

significant  at  the 

0.05 

level 

Summary 

Tables  XXIX  to  XXXII  inclusive  have  presented  the  opinions  of 
the  three  respondent  groups  concerning  the  importance  of  School  Finance 
tasks.  It  was  observed  that: 

1.  No  School  Finance  tasks  were  considered  important  by  superin¬ 
tendents.  They  considered  tasks  43  and  45  to  be  unimportant. 

2.  Task  43  was  considered  by  Unit  Board  chairmen  to  be  important, 
and  task  45  unimportant. 

3.  No  conclusions  could  be  drawn  from  the  opinions  expressed  by  the 
selected  officials. 

4.  The  only  real  differences  in  opinions  were  those  expressed  con¬ 
cerning  task  43.  Superintendents  considered  this  task  to  be 
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unimportant,  but  the  other  respondents  considered  it  to  be 
important. 

In  the  light  of  these  observations,  the  conclusion  was  reached 
that  the  respondents  considered  task  45  to  be  unimportant. 

IX.  TASKS  AS  A  FIELD  OFFICER  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT 

The  final  ten  tasks,  numbered  in  the  Opinionnaire  from  47  to  56 
inclusive,  were  related  to  the  superintendent's  work  as  a  field  officer 
of  the  Department  of  Education.  The  following  tasks  were  classified 
as  Field  Officer  tasks: 

47.  Keeping  the  Department  informed  of  developments  in  the  area. 

48.  Interpreting  Departmental  policy  and  regulations  to  teachers. 
Board,  and  lay  public. 

49.  Seeing  that  Departmental  regulations  are  observed. 

50.  Representing  the  Department  on  official  occasions. 

51.  Submitting  accurate  reports. 

52.  Making  constructive  suggestions  to  senior  officials  of  the 
Department. 

53.  Providing  consultative  service,  not  only  to  local  school  author¬ 
ities  and  staff,  but  to  other  school  authorities,  private 
schools,  other  governmental  departments,  teachers'  federation, 
trustees'  association,  university,  and  Teachers  College. 

54.  Assisting  the  Government  Correspondence  School  to  discharge  its 
function  effectively. 
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55.  Assisting  the  Adult  Education  Division  to  discharge  its  func¬ 
tion  effectively. 

56.  Evaluating  the  total  educational  program  in  the  Unit. 
Superintendents1  Opiniona 

Below,  the  opinions  of  superintendents  regarding  the  importance 
of  the  above  tasks  are  shown  in  Table  XXXIII.  Examination  of  the  table 
reveals  that  each  of  these  tasks  was  considered  by  this  group  to  be 
important . 


TABLE  XXXIII 

OPINIONS  OF  FIFTY-FIVE  SUPERINTENDENTS  ON  THE 
IMPORTANCE  OF  FIELD  OFFICER  TASKS 


Task  Number 


Percentage  of  Replies 
Important  Unimportant 


Level  of 

Significant  Difference 


47 

100 

0 

0.01 

48 

100 

0 

0.01 

49 

98 

2 

0.01 

50 

88 

12 

0.01 

51 

97 

3 

0.01 

52 

87 

13 

0.01 

53 

89 

11 

0.01 

54 

87 

13 

0.01 

55 

65 

35 

0.05 

56 

90 

10 

0.01 

Note : 


The  tasks  are  described  on  page  98 
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Chairmen's  Opinions 

Similarly,  Table  XXXIV  on  this  page  shows  that,  in  the  opinion 
of  Unit  Board  chairmen,  all  Field  Officer  tasks  were  important  tasks  of 
Saskatchewan  superintendents. 


TABLE  XXXIV 

OPINIONS  OF  UNIT  BOARD  CHAIRMEN  ON  THE 
IMPORTANCE  OF  FIELD  OFFICER  TASKS 


Percentage  of  Replies 


Level  of 


Task  Number 

Important 

Unimportant 

n 

Significant  Difference 

47 

93 

7 

45 

0.01 

48 

100 

0 

45 

0.01 

49 

98 

2 

45 

0.01 

50 

89 

11 

45 

0.01 

51 

98 

2 

45 

0.01 

52 

91 

9  • 

45 

0.01 

53 

87 

13 

45 

0.01 

54 

91 

9 

45 

0.01 

55 

72 

28 

45 

0.01 

56 

98 

2 

45 

0.01 

Note:  The  tasks  are  described  on  page  98 

i 

Opinions  of  Selected  Officials 

Table  XXXV,  page  101,  gives  the  opinions  of  the  nine  selected 
officials  regarding  the  importance  of  the  superintendents'  Field 
Officer  tasks.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  selected  officials  consi¬ 
dered  tasks  47  to  52  inclusive  to  be  important. 
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TABLE  XXXV 

OPINIONS  OF  NINE  SELECTED  OFFICIALS  ON  THE 
IMPORTANCE  OF  FIELD  OFFICER  TASKS 


Percentage  of  Replies 


Number 

Important 

Unimportant 

Significance 

47 

100 

0 

Significant  at  0.05 

48 

100 

0 

Significant  at  0.05 

49 

100 

0 

Significant  at  0.05 

50 

100 

0 

Significant  at  0.05 

51 

100 

0 

Significant  at  0.05 

52 

100 

0 

Significant  at  0.05 

53 

88 

12 

Not  significant 

54 

88 

12 

Not  significant 

55 

67 

33 

Not  significant 

56 

88 

12 

Not  significant 

Note:  The  tasks  are  described  on  page  98 


Comparison  of  Opinions 

The  opinions  of  superintendents  are  compared  with  those  of  all 
other  respondents  concerning  the  importance  of  the  Field  Officer  tasks. 
These  data  are  presented  on  page  102  in  Table  XXXVI.  On  none  of  these 
tasks  did  the  opinions  of  superintendents  and  the  other  respondents 


differ  significantly. 
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TABLE  XXXVI 

COMPARISON  OF  OPINIONS  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  OTHER  RESPONDENTS  ON 
THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  FIELD  OFFICER  TASKS 


Important 


Unimportant 


Number 

Superintendents 

Others 

Superintendents 

Others 

47 

55 

51 

0 

3 

48 

55 

54 

0 

0 

49 

54 

53 

1 

1 

50 

48 

49 

7 

5 

51 

53 

53 

2 

1 

52 

48 

50 

7 

4 

53 

49 

47 

6 

7 

54 

48 

49 

7 

5 

55 

36 

38 

19 

16 

56 

55 

52 

0 

2 

Note:  None  of  the  differences  between  the  opinions  of  superintendents 
and  the  other  respondents  is  statistically  significant  at  the 

0.05  level 


Summary 

The  data  contained  in  Tables  XXXIII  to  XXXVI  inclusive  have 
indicated  the  opinions  of  superintendents,  Unit  Board  chairmen,  and 
selected  officials  regarding  the  importance  of  Field  Officer  tasks. 
These  observations  were  made: 

1.  Both  superintendents  and  Unit  Board  chairmen  considered  all  of 
the  tasks  to  be  important. 

2.  Selected  officials  considered  tasks  47  to  52  inclusive  to  be 


important  tasks. 
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3.  The  opinions  of  superintendents  and  the  other  respondents  showed 
no  significant  difference. 

In  view  of  the  evidence  presented,  it  was  concluded  that  the 
respondents  in  this  study  considered  all  the  Field  Officer  tasks  to  be 
important . 


X .  CONCLUDING  STATEMENT 

The  foregoing  data  contained  in  Tables  I  to  XXXVI  inclusive 
enabled  the  investigator  to  organize  the  Opinionnaire  tasks  into  these 
four  groups: 

1.  Tasks  considered  to  be  important. 

2.  Tasks  considered  to  be  unimportant. 

3.  Tasks  on  which  the  opinions  of  superintendents  and  the  other 
respondents  differed  significantly. 

4.  Tasks  for  which  the  evidence  was  inconclusive. 

This  information  follows. 


Tasks  Considered  to  be  Important 
Task  Area:  Instructional  Leadership 

1.  Keeping  abreast  of  current  thinking  and  research  findings  on 
curriculum. 

2.  Helping  teachers  to  develop  an  understanding  of  curriculum 
objectives . 

3.  Encouraging  the  Board  to  provide  materials  and  equipment  for 
the  instructional  program. 

4.  Evaluating  the  work  of  teachers. 

5.  Motivating  the  work  of  the  teaching  staff. 

6.  Consulting  with  individual  teachers  or  groups  of  teachers  on 
specific  school  problems. 
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7.  Encouraging  local  initiative  in  modifying  and  adapting  the 
curriculum. 

8.  Assisting  principals  to  assume  leadership  roles. 

9.  Making  provision  for  the  in-service  education  of  the  teaching 
staff. 

Task  Area:  Staff  Personnel 

10.  Assisting  the  Board  to  formulate  satisfactory  personnel 
policies . 

11.  Engaging  teaching  personnel. 

12.  Promoting  the  general  welfare  of  staff. 

Task  Area:  Pupil  Personnel 

14.  Initiating  and  maintaining  a  system  of  pupil  accounting. 

15.  Encouraging  teachers  and  principals  to  institute  measures  for 
the  orientation  of  beginning  pupils. 

16.  Assisting  teachers  and  principals  to  provide  counselling 
services . 

18.  Developing  systematic  procedures  for  the  assessment  and  inter¬ 
pretation  of  pupil  growth. 

Task  Area:  School -Community  Leadership 

21.  Helping  lay  groups  (including  trustees)  to  understand  what  the 
school  is  trying  to  do. 

22.  Acquainting  the  community  with  the  needs,  accomplishments,  and 
methods  of  the  schools. 

23.  Developing  community  understanding  of  proposals  for  changes  in 
the  school  program. 

24.  Securing  community  co-operation  and  participation  in  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  school  system. 

25.  Interpreting  Board  policy  to  the  public. 

Task  Area:  Organization  and  Structure 

27.  Establishing  working  relationships  with  local,  provincial,  and 
federal  agencies  to  provide  services  needed  by  the  school 
system. 

28.  Working  with  the  Board  in  the  formulation  of  policies,  plans, 
and  procedures . 

29.  Establishing  appropriate  attendance  areas  within  the  Unit. 

30.  Developing  a  staff  organization  as  a  means  of  implementing  the 
educational  objectives  of  the  school  system. 
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Task  Area:  School  Plant 

34.  Developing  a  long-range  plan  for  the  orderly  growth  and  im¬ 
provement  of  school  plant  facilities. 

Task  Area:  School  Transportation 

39.  Advising  the  Board  on  policies  to  ensure  the  safety  of  pupils. 

Task  Area:  Tasks  as  a  Field  Officer  of  the  Department 

47.  Keeping  the  Department  informed  of  developments  in  the  area. 

48.  Interpreting  Departmental  policy  and  regulations  to  teachers, 
Board,  and  lay  public. 

49.  Seeing  that  Departmental  regulations  are  observed. 

50.  Representing  the  Department  on  official  occasions. 

51.  Submitting  accurate  reports. 

52.  Making  constructive  suggestions  to  senior  officials  of  the 
Department . 

53.  Providing  consultative  service,  not  only  to  local  school  author¬ 
ities  and  staff,  but  to  other  school  authorities,  private 
schools,  other  governmental  departments,  teachers'  federation, 
trustees'  association,  university,  and  Teachers  College. 

54.  Assisting  the  Government  Correspondence  School  to  discharge 
its  function  effectively. 

55.  Assisting  the  Adult  Education  Division  to  discharge  its  func¬ 
tion  effectively. 

56.  Evaluating  the  total  educational  program  in  the  unit. 


Tasks  Considered  to  be  Unimportant 

Task  Area:  Pupil  Personnel 

17.  Making  provision  for  adequate  health  services. 

Task  Area:  School-Community  Leadership 

26.  Helping  to  develop  and  implement  plans  for  the  improvement  of 
community  life. 

Task  Area:  School  Plant 

35.  Developing  an  efficient  program  of  plant  operation  and  main¬ 
tenance  . 
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Task  Area:  School  Transportation 

37.  Advising  the  Board  on  the  procurement  of  transportation  equip¬ 
ment  . 

38.  Helping  the  Board  to  develop  a  program  of  preventive  main¬ 
tenance  . 


Tasks  On  Which  Opinions  Differed  Significantly 

Task  Area:  Staff  Personnel 

13.  Developing  a  system  of  professional  staff  personnel  records. 
Task  Area:  School  Plant 

33.  Determining  the  physical  plant  needs  of  the  Unit. 

Task  Area:  School  Finance 

43.  Serving  as  a  consultant  to  the  Board  in  financing  capital 
expenditure . 


Tasks  For  Which  Evidence  Was  Inconclusive 


Task  Area:  Pupil  Personnel 

19.  Dealing  with  pupil  irregularities. 

20.  Developing  and  co-ordinating  a  program  of  extra-curricular 
activities  in  the  Unit. 

Task  Area:  Organization  and  Structure 

31.  Organizing  lay  groups  for  participation  in  educational  plan¬ 
ning. 

32.  Establishing  two-way  channels  of  communication  with  Central 
and  Local  Boards. 

Task  Area:  School  Transportation 

36.  Determining  school  transportation  needs. 

40.  Helping  the  Board  to  establish  bus  routes. 
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Task  Area:  School  Finance 

41.  Helping  the  Board  to  determine  the  school  revenues  needed. 

42.  Assisting  the  Board  in  the  preparation  of  the  budget. 

44.  Assisting  in  the  preparation  of  specifications  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  supplies  and  equipment. 

46.  Encouraging  the  Board  to  adopt  good  budgetary  and  accounting 
procedures . 

Conclusions  Reached 

The  data  presented  in  this  chapter  should  be  interpreted  with 
caution,  particularly  in  view  of  the  method  of  determining  the  relia¬ 
bility  of  opinions  expressed.  Using  the  method  described  in  Chapter 
II,  the  test-retest  opinions  of  superintendents  differed  significantly 
on  the  following  items: 

11.  Engaging  teaching  personnel. 

14.  Initiating  and  maintaining  a  system  of  pupil  accounting. 

17.  Making  provision  for  adequate  health  services. 

20.  Developing  and  co-ordinating  a  program  of  extra-curricular 
activities  in  the  Unit. 

25.  Interpreting  Board  policy  to  the  public. 

27.  Establishing  working  relationships  with  local,  provincial,  and 

federal  agencies  to  provide  services  needed  by  the  school  system. 

31.  Organizing  lay  groups  for  participation  in  educational  planning. 

32.  Establishing  two-way  channels  of  communication  with  Central 
and  Local  Boards. 

40.  Helping  the  Board  to  establish  bus  routes. 

42.  Assisting  the  Board  in  the  preparation  of  the  budget. 
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44.  Assisting  in  the  preparation  of  specifications  for  the  purchase 
of  supplies  and  equipment. 

46.  Encouraging  the  Board  to  adopt  good  budgetary  and  accounting 
procedures . 

The  unreliability  of  the  opinions  of  superintendents  is  a 
limitation  in  this  study.  However,  this  limitation  may  not  be  as 
serious  as  it  first  appears.  In  the  first  place,  an  unreliable  test- 
retest  opinion  may  mean  that  Saskatchewan  superintendents,  because  of 
inadequate  preparation  for  the  superintendency,  did  not  really  know 
whether  some  tasks  were  important  or  not.  The  fact  that  test-retest 
opinions  differed  on  some  items  may  in  itself  be  significant,  indi¬ 
cating  that  Saskatchewan  superintendents  lacked  a  clear-cut  concept  of 
the  job. 

Subject  to  limitations  acknowledged,  these  generalizations 
emerged : 

1.  The  tasks  of  Instructional  Leadership,  Staff  Personnel,  Pupil 
Personnel,  School -Community  Leadership,  Organization  and  Struc¬ 
ture,  and  Field  Officer  tasks  were,  for  the  most  part,  considered 
by  superintendents  to  be  important.  Their  views  were  generally 
shared  by  the  other  respondents. 

2.  Some  significant  administrative  tasks  in  the  areas  of  School 
Plant,  School  Transportation,  and  School-Community  Leadership 
were  considered  to  be  unimportant. 
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3.  In  the  areas  of  Staff  Personnel,  School  Plant,  and  School 
Finance,  there  were  some  marked  differences  of  opinion  among 
the  respondents.  It  would  appear  that  Unit  Board  chairmen  look 
to  the  superintendent  for  help  in  these  areas. 

4.  Some  significant  administrative  tasks  in  the  areas  of  Pupil 
Personnel,  Organization  and  Structure,  School-Community  Leader¬ 
ship,  School  Plant,  School  Transportation,  and  School  Finance 
were  not  recognized. 
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CHAPTER  V 


RELATIVE  IMPORTANCE  OF  TASK  AREAS 

In  addition  to  judging  particular  administrative  tasks  as 
important  or  unimportant,  respondents  were  asked  to  rank  the  nine 
task  areas  in  order  of  relative  importance.  From  their  replies  was 
developed  a  statement  of  ranks  assigned  by  each  respondent  group. 
Furthermore,  the  opinions  of  superintendents.  Unit  Board  chairmen, 
and  selected  officials  on  the  relative  importance  of  task  areas  were 
compared. 


I.  RANKS  ASSIGNED  BY  RESPONDENT  GROUPS 

For  each  task  area,  a  frequency  distribution  of  the  assigned 
ranks  by  each  respondent  group  was  formed,  and  the  median  of  this 
distribution  calculated.  The  relative  sizes  of  the  medians,  tested 
by  the  median  test  for  significant  differences  at  the  0.05  level, 
determined  the  rank  order  assigned  by  each  respondent  group. ^ 

The  following  replies  of  superintendents  provide  an  example 
to  illustrate  the  procedure  followed  for  determining  the  relative 
ranks  of  importance  assigned  to  task  areas: 

^Siegel,  op.  cit . ,  p.  11  et  seq. 
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Ranks 


Task  Area 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Median 

Instructional  Leadership 

45 

7 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1.10 

Field  Officer 

14 

22 

8 

7 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2.09 

1.  The  combined  median  from  the  frequency  distribution  of  the  com 
bined  observations  was  calculated.  (Median  =  1.42) 

2.  Both  sets  of  scores  were  dichotomized  at  the  combined  median. 


Scores  Exceeding  Scores  Not  Exceeding 
Combined  Median  Combined  Median 


Instructional  Leadership 

9 

45 

54 

Field  Officer 

40 

14 

54 

49 

59 
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3.  The  value  of  X2  was  calculated.  If  significant,  at  the  0.05  level, 
it  was  concluded  that  the  observations  were  not  from  a  population 
with  a  common  median,  and  could  therefore  be  assigned  the  ranks  1 
and  2.  If  the  obtained  value  of  X2  was  not  significant,  a  rank  of 
1.5  would  be  assigned  to  each. 

Superintendents*  Ranks 

Because  of  omissions,  the  replies  of  one  respondent  from  this 
discarded.  The  data  contained  in  Table  XXXVII  on  page  113 
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reveals  that  the  fifty-four  superintendents  assigned  the  following 
relative  ranks  of  importance  to  the  nine  task  areas: 


Rank 

Task  Area 

1 

Instructional  Leadership 

2 

Tasks  as  a  Field  Officer  of  the  Department 

4 

Staff  Personnel 

4 

Organization  and  Structure 

4 

Pupil  Personnel 

6 

School-Community  Leadership 

7.5 

School  Plant 

7.5 

School  Finance 

9 

School  Transportation 

11 
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Note:  Ranks  were  assigned  by  application  of  the  median  test 


Cha irmen ' s  Ranks 


Omissions  caused  the  rejection  of  replies  from  eight  respondents. 
The  data  from  which  were  determined  the  ranks  assigned  by  thirty-seven 
Unit  Board  chairmen  are  given  in  Table  XXXVIII,  on  page  115.  In 
order  of  their  relative  importance,  this  group  of  respondents  ranked 
task  areas  in  this  way: 

Rank  Task  Area 


1.5 


Instructional  Leadership 


1.5 


Tasks  as  a  Field  Officer  of  the  Department 


3 


Staff  Personnel 


4 


Pupil  Personnel 


6 


Organization  and  Structure 


6 


School -Community  Leadership 


6 


School  Plant 


8 


School  Finance 


9 


School  Transportation 
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Note:  Ranks  were  assigned  by  application  of  the  median  test. 
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Officials1  Ranks 

The  relative  order  of  importance  assigned  to  task  areas 
nine  selected  officials,  as  shown  in  Table  XXXIX,  on  page  117, 
Rank  Task  Area 

1  Instructional  Leadership 

4  Tasks  as  a  Field  Officer  of  the  Department 

4  Staff  Personnel 

4  Organization  and  Structure 

4  Pupil  Personnel 

4  School-Community  Leadership 

8  School  Plant 

8  School  Finance 


by  the 
were : 


8 


School  Transportation 


RANKS  ASSIGNED  TO  TASK  AREAS  BY  SELECTED  OFFICIALS 
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II.  COMPARISON  OF  RANKS  ASSIGNED  BY  RESPONDENT  GROUPS 

The  median  test  was  also  employed  to  compare  the  ranks  assigned 

by  respondent  groups.  First,  for  each  task  area,  the  data  from  all 

groups  were  combined,  and  the  median  found.  The  number  of  observations 

in  each  group  which  exceeded  the  combined  median,  and  those  which  did 

not  exceed  the  combined  median,  were  used  to  calculate  the  value  of 
2 

X  for  the  resulting  2x3  table,  as  illustrated  below. 


Task  Area:  Instructional  Leadership 

Scores  Exceeding  Scores  Not  Exceeding 
Combined  Median  Combined  Median 


Superintendents 

9 

45 

54 

Chairmen 

15 

22 

37 

Officials 

1 

8 

9 

25 

75 

100 

2  _ 

X  -  7.73,  which  with  2  degrees  of  freedom  is  significant  at  the 


0.05  level. 

Table  XL  on  page  119  summarizes  the  results  of  the  median  test 
applied  to  each  task  area.  Except  for  tasks  of  Instructional  Leader¬ 
ship  and  Organization  and  Structure  tasks,  it  is  evident  that  the  null 
hypothesis  of  a  common  median  is  tenable.  Although  it  was  concluded 
that  there  was  a  significant  difference  of  opinion  on  the  relative 
importance  of  Instructional  Leadership  tasks,  it  should  be  recalled 
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that  no  other  task  area  was  ranked  higher  by  any  of  the  three  groups. 
For  tasks  of  Organization  and  Structure,  it  should  be  recalled  too 
that  each  respondent  group  ranked  this  task  area  in  the  middle  range 
of  importance. 


TABLE  XL 


COMPARISON  OF  RANKS  ASSIGNED  BY  RESPONDENT  GROUPS: 
SUMMARY  OF  MEDIAN  TEST  RESULTS 


Task  Area 

Combined  Median 
(Superintendents, 
Chairmen, 
Officials) 

X2  df 

Significance 

Instructional  Leader¬ 
ship 

1.17 

7.73 

2 

Significant 

at  0.05 

Staff  Personnel 

3.61 

3.41 

2 

Not  sig.  at 

0.05 

Pupil  Personnel 

4.12 

5.48 

2 

Not  sig.  at 

0.05 

School -Community 
Leadership 

5.36 

3.36 

2 

Not  sig.  at 

0.05 

Organization  and 

Structure 

4.79 

11.22 

2 

Significant 

at  0.05 

School  Plant 

7.05 

3.74 

2 

Not  sig.  at 

0.05 

School  Transportation 

8.42 

2.34 

2 

Not  sig.  at 

0.05 

School  Finance 

7.33 

2.34 

2 

Not  sig.  at 

0.05 

Field  Officer  Tasks 

2.02 

.46 

2 

Not  sig.  at 

0.05 

:  < 
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III.  CONCLUSIONS 

The  data  contained  in  Tables  XXXVII  to  XL  inclusive  have  indi¬ 
cated  that  between  superintendents.  Unit  Board  chairmen,  and  selected 
officials,  there  was  a  very  high  degree  of  agreement  on  the  relative 
importance  of  the  nine  task  areas.  Relatively  speaking,  in  terms  of 
greatest,  average,  and  least  important  task  areas,  respondents  gener¬ 
ally  agreed,  as  shows  below: 

1.  Task  areas  of  greatest  importance 

(1)  Instructional  Leadership 

(2)  Field  Officer  Tasks 

2.  Task  areas  of  average  importance 

(1)  Staff  Personnel 

(2)  Pupil  Personnel 

(3)  Organization  and  Structure 

(4)  School-Community  Leadership 

3.  Task  areas  of  least  importance 

(1)  School  Plant 

(2)  School  Finance 

(3)  School  Transportation 

The  purpose  of  determining  the  relative  importance  of  task  areas 
was  to  establish  some  task  priorities  which  should  be  considered  in 
preparing  superintendents  to  perform  competently.  Whether  Saskatchewan 
superintendents  had  been  adequately  prepared  to  perform  these  tasks 
is  considered  in  the  next  chapter. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  relative  importance  of  task 
areas  as  established  by  the  respondents  is  not  necessarily  the  correct 
order,  nor  are  those  task  areas  ranked  lowest  necessarily  of  little 
significance.  It  is  not  surprising,  however,  that  tasks  of  School 
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Plant,  School  Finance,  and  School  Transportation  were  ranked  relatively 
low,  since,  as  reported  in  Chapter  IV,  respondents  did  not  consider 
most  tasks  in  these  three  areas  as  important. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


ADEQUACY  OF  PREPARATION 

From  the  data  contained  in  Chapter  IV,  the  conclusion  was 
reached  that  Saskatchewan  superintendents  did  not  recognize  a  number 
of  significant  administrative  tasks.  To  what  extent  was  the  non¬ 
recognition  of  significant  tasks  related  to  inadequate  preparation? 

The  present  chapter  examines  the  adequacy  of  the  preparation 
of  Saskatchewan  superintendents.  It  seeks  to  answer  these  questions: 

1.  How  adequate  was  the  pre-service  preparation  received  by 
Saskatchewan  superintendents?  Did  this  preparation  enable 
them  to  recognize  the  significant  tasks  of  the  superintendency 
Did  it  prepare  them  to  perform  these  significant  tasks  compe¬ 
tently? 

2.  How  effective  was  the  Department's  formal  in-service  program 
for  superintendents? 

I.  PRE- SERVICE  PREPARATION 

The  formal  preparation  level  of  Saskatchewan  superintendents 
was  determined  through  an  analysis  of  the  university  transcripts  of 
fifty  Saskatchewan  superintendents  whose  university  training  had  been 
taken,  either  in  full  or  in  part,  at  the  University  of  Saskatchewan. 
No  attempt  was  made  to  relate  academic  achievement  to  the  quality  of 
preparation,  nor  was  any  attempt  made  to  determine  the  content  and 
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quality  of  specific  courses  taken.  Rather,  the  adequacy  of  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  Saskatchewan  superintendents  was  judged  by  these  criteria: 

1.  Ideal  preparation  as  outlined  in  Chapter  III. 

2.  The  opinions  of  superintendents  on  their  competence  in  task 
areas . 

3.  The  opinions  of  superintendents  on  the  career  value  of  their 
university  training. 

Adequacy  in  Terms  of  Ideal  Preparation 

Table  XLI  on  page  126,  shows  the  number  of  superintendents  who 
took  one  or  more  university  courses  beyond  the  senior  matriculation 
level.  The  table  shows,  for  example,  that  of  the  fifty  superintendents 
whose  transcripts  were  examined,  forty-eight  had  one  or  more  courses 
in  English,  thirty-eight  had  one  or  more  courses  in  French,  and  thirty- 
six  had  one  or  more  courses  in  philosophy.  To  what  extent  did  the  pre¬ 
service  preparation  meet  the  ideal? 

Preparation  related  to  task  recognition.  In  terms  of  the  ideal, 
superintendents  must  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  significance  of 
these  tasks: 

1.  The  maintenance  and  development  of  constructive  community  rela¬ 
tionships  . 

2.  The  improvement  of  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  educational  pro¬ 
gram. 

3.  The  development  of  staff  personnel. 
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4.  Consultative  services  to  the  Board  in  areas  requiring  technical 

competence. 

An  examination  of  Table  XLI  reveals  some  obvious  deficiencies  in  this 
aspect  of  preparation. 

Table  XLI  shows,  for  example,  that  thirteen  of  fifty  superin¬ 
tendents  whose  transcripts  were  examined  had  no  courses  in  history, 
eighteen  had  no  courses  in  economics,  thirty  had  no  courses  in  politi¬ 
cal  science,  forty-four  had  no  courses  in  general  psychology,  and 
forty-nine  had  no  courses  in  sociology.  It  is  submitted  that  the 
superintendent  can  only  appreciate  the  significance  of  the  task  of 
school-community  leadership  from  a  thorough  orientation  in  the  social 
sciences,  one  which  broadens  his  perception  of  the  total  social  milieu. 
The  conclusion  was  reached  that  a  significant  number  of  Saskatchewan 
superintendents  lacked  these  broad  understandings  from  the  social 
science  disciplines. 

The  data  from  Table  XLI  reveal  further  deficiencies  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  task  of  improving  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  educational 
program.  To  illustrate,  forty-one  superintendents  had  no  course  in  the 
History  of  Education,  forty-three  had  no  formal  training  in  Tests  and 
Measurement,  forty-four  had  no  course  in  Methods  of  Research,  forty-nine 
had  no  course  in  Principles  and  Theory  of  Curriculum,  and  eleven  super¬ 
intendents  had  no  formal  training  in  the  Philosophy  of  Education. 

Preparation  for  the  task  of  developing  staff  personnel  shows 
additional  inadequacies.  Gaps  are  particularly  evident  in  specialized 
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training  through  courses  in  administration  and  supervision.  Table  XLI 
shows  that  thirty-three  of  the  fifty  superintendents  had  no  formal 
preparation  in  school  administration,  and  that  thirty-one  superintend¬ 
ents  had  no  course  in  supervision.  It  was  obvious  that  many  Saskat¬ 
chewan  superintendents  lacked  the  specialized  training  that  would 
enable  them  to  be  most  effective  in  the  staff  personnel  function. 

Further  study  of  Table  XLI  reveals  that  no  Saskatchewan  super¬ 
intendent  had  specific  professional  courses  in  School  Plant,  School 
Finance,  or  School  Transportation.  Without  such  formal  training,  few 
superintendents  could  offer  valuable  consultative  services  to  Boards 
in  these  administrative  areas. 
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TABLE  XLI 

COURSES  TAKEN  DURING  PRE-SERVICE  PREPARATION 


Number  of  Courses  Taken 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9  10  11  12  13  14  15  16 


HUMANITIES 

English .  29  7  5  6  1 

French .  36  2 

Philosophy .  30  4  2 

German .  6  11 

Latin . 1  3 

Greek .  1 

Music .  1 

Art .  1  2 

SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

History .  19  11  3  1  1  11 

Economics .  19  10  2  1 

Political  Science..  18  2 

Psychology .  6 

Sociology .  1 

NATURAL  SCIENCES.. 

Biology .  14  5  1 

Chemistry .  10  4  3  1  1 

Physics .  15  9  5  3 

Astronomy .  12 

Geology .  8 

MATHEMATICS  11  6  8  11  6  1 

EDUCATION  COURSES 
Educational 

Psychology .  9  18  14  2 

Philosophy  of 

Education .  39 

History  of 

Education .  8  1 

Administration .  17 

Principles  of 

Supervision.....  18  1 

Methods  of 

Teaching .  18  7 
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TABLE  XLI  (continued) 


Number  of  Courses  Taken 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9  10  11  12  13  14  15  16 


Statistics  and  Re¬ 
search  Methods..  6 
Teats  and  Measure¬ 
ment .  6 

Vocational  Educa¬ 
tion .  6  1 

Guidance . 9 

Audio-Visual .  4 

School  Library .  1 

Physical  Education.  1 
Curriculum .  1 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Accounting . 3  1 

Commercial  Law .  2 

Public  Administra¬ 
tion . 1 

Horticulture .  1 


Preparation  related  to  ideal  learning  experiences.  New  approaches 
to  training  during  the  past  decade  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  have 
been  described  in  Chapter  III.  These  developments  have  made  many  pre- 
1950  professional  courses  obsolete.  The  data  contained  in  Tables  XLII 
and  XLIII  on  pages  129  and  131  respectively  present  evidence  of  this 
obsolescence . 

Table  XLII  on  page  129,  shows  that  of  the  ninety-three  degrees 
held  by  these  fifty  superintendents,  eighty- two  degrees  were  granted 
prior  to  1950.  It  is  not  likely  that  theory  and  concepts  of 
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administration,  or  the  administrative  process  would  be  emphasized  during 
this  period,  nor  would  the  training  program  be  concerned  with  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  human  relations  skills.  The  internship  in  Canada  was 
unknown  before  1950,  as  was  leadership  training.  The  interdisciplinary 
approach  had  not  been  developed.  In  fact,  the  University  of  Saskat¬ 
chewan  offered  no  specialized  courses  for  the  superintendency  until 
1953,  at  which  time  a  summer  seminar  for  superintendents  was  first 
offered. 
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TABLE  XLII 

COMPLETION  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAINING 


Degrees 

Year 

B.A. 

B.Sc. 

B.Ed.  M.A. 

M.  Sc . 

M.Ed. 

1916 

1 

1925 

1 

1927 

1 

1928 

1 

1929 

1 

1 

1930 

1 

1931 

1 

1 

1932 

1 

1 

1933 

2 

1934 

1 

1935 

1 

1 

1936 

1937 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1938 

6 

3 

1939 

1 

1940 

2 

3 

1941 

3 

1 

1 

1942 

2 

1 

1943 

1 

1944 

1 

3 

1945 

5 

2 

1946 

3 

1947 

4 

8 

1948 

5 

1 

1 

1949 

1 

3 

1950 

3 

3 

1951 

1 

1952 

1 

1 

1953 

1 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1 

Totals 

44 

5 

39 

2 

2 

1 
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Further  evidence  suggesting  the  obsolescence  of  courses  studied 
by  Saskatchewan  superintendents  is  provided  by  the  data  of  Table  XLIII 
on  page  131,  which  shows  when  professional  courses  in  Supervision  and 
Administration  were  taken.  Of  the  nineteen  superintendents  who  had  a 
course  in  supervision,  fifteen  studied  pre-1950  courses.  Of  the 
seventeen  superintendents  who  had  taken  courses  in  administration,  all 
took  them  before  1950.  One  might  well  question  the  value  of  a  course 
in  Supervision  or  Administration  studied  in  1930,  as  preparation  for 
the  administrative  and  supervisory  tasks  associated  with  the  larger 
units  of  administration,  which  were  established  in  Saskatchewan  in 
1944. 
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TABLE  XLIII 

COURSES  TAKEN  IN  ADMINISTRATION  AND  SUPERVISION 


Year 

Supervision 

Administration 

1928 

1929 

1 

1930 

1 

1 

1931 

1932 

1 

1933 

1934 

1 

1935 

1 

1936 

1 

1937 

3 

1938 

2 

1939 

1 

2 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1 

2 

1943 

1 

1944 

1 

1 

1945 

3 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

5 

3 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1 

1953 

*1 

1954 

1955 

*2 

*Note:  The  three  courses  in  supervision  taken  after  1952  by  three 

superintendents  were  designed  specifically  for  superintendents 
and  principals. 
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Summary.  The  data  presented  in  Tables  XLI,  XLII,  and  XLIII 
above  indicated  a  number  of  gaps  in  the  pre-service  preparation  of 
Saskatchewan  superintendents.  In  terms  of  ideal  preparation  for  the 
recognition  and  competent  performance  of  significant  tasks,  pre-service 
preparation  deficiencies  were  evident  in  (1)  the  social  sciences, 

(2)  the  conceptual  and  theoretical  aspects  of  administration,  (3)  edu¬ 
cation  courses  related  to  improving  the  nature  and  quality  of  the 
educational  program,  and,  (4)  technical  knowledge  peculiar  to  the 
super  intendency . 

In  terms  of  ideal  preparation,  much  of  the  training  received 
by  Saskatchewan  superintendents  would  be  considered  obsolete.  For  the 
most  part,  training  was  taken  prior  to  1950.  Such  training  was  de¬ 
signed  as  preparation  for  the  teaching  profession,  rather  than  as 
specialized  preparation  for  the  superintendency . 

Superintendents1  Opinions  On  Competence 

Superintendents'  replies  to  Section  III  of  the  Opinionnaire 
provided  some  further  evidence  of  inadequate  pre-service  preparation. 
For  each  of  the  nine  task  areas,  each  superintendent  was  asked  to 
indicate  whether  he  felt  reasonably  competent,  fairly  competent,  or 
somewhat  inadequate  to  perform  tasks.  The  replies  of  the  superintend¬ 
ent  group  are  summarized  in  Table  XLIV  on  page  133. 
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TABLE  XLIV 

OPINIONS  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS  ON  THEIR  COMPETENCE 

IN  TASK  AREAS 


Degrees  of  Competence 


Task  Area 


I 

Percentage 

II 

Percentage 

III 

Percentage 

n 

Instructional  Leadership 

64 

36 

0 

55 

Staff  Personnel 

48 

52 

0 

54 

Pupil  Personnel 

49 

47 

4 

55 

School-Community  Leadership 

19 

69 

12 

54 

Organization  and  Structure 

39 

61 

0 

54 

School  Plant 

8 

67 

25 

55 

School  Transportation 

11 

65 

24 

55 

School  Finance 

9 

56 

35 

55 

Field  Officer  Tasks 

57 

41 

2 

54 

Note:  Column  I  ---  The  percentage  of  superintendents  who  felt  reason¬ 

ably  competent  to  perform  tasks. 

Column  II  --  The  percentage  of  superintendents  who  felt  fairly 
competent  to  perform  tasks. 

Column  III  -  The  percentage  of  superintendents  who  felt  some¬ 
what  inadequate  to  perform  tasks. 

By  combining  the  replies  of  Columns  II  and  III  in  Table  XLIV 
above,  it  was  possible  to  determine  whether  superintendents  felt 
reasonably  competent  or  not  reasonably  competent  to  perform  tasks  in 
each  area.  From  the  summary  given  on  page  134  it  is  evident  that  the 
superintendent  group  did  not  feel  reasonably  competent  to  perform  the 
tasks  of  School -Community  Leadership,  School  Plant,  School  Transportation, 
and  School  Finance.  The  conclusion  was  reached  that  one  possible 
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reason  for  feelings  of  incompetence  in  these  four  areas  was  that  Sask¬ 
atchewan  superintendents  had  not  received  adequate  pre-service  prepar¬ 
ation. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  superintendents'  ideas  of  compe¬ 
tence  would  be  related  to  the  job  concept  which  they  held.  Had  they 
appreciated  the  modern  concept  of  the  super intendency ,  it  is  possible 
they  would  have  felt  even  more  incompetent. 
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Significance 


n 


Instructional  Leadership  64 
Staff  Personnel  48 
Pupil  Personnel  49 
School-Community  Leadership  19 
Organization  and  Structure  39 
School  Plant  8 
School  Transportation  11 
School  Finance  9 
Field  Officer  Tasks  57 


36 

Not 

sig. 

at 

0. 

05 

55 

52 

Not 

sig. 

at 

0. 

05 

54 

51 

Not 

sig. 

at 

0. 

05 

55 

81 

Significant 

at 

0. 

.01 

54 

61 

Not 

sig. 

at 

0. 

05 

54 

92 

Significant 

at 

0. 

.01 

55 

89 

Significant 

at 

0. 

.01 

55 

91 

Significant 
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0. 
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55 

43 
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Opinions  On  Career  Value  of  University  Training 

Section  III  of  the  Opinionnaire  provided  further  evidence  of 
possible  inadequate  preparation.  Each  superintendent  who  felt  reason¬ 
ably  competent  or  fairly  competent  to  perform  tasks  was  asked  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  chief  reason  for  his  competence  in  that  task  area  by  selecting 
one  of  the  following  reasons:  (1)  formal  university  training, 

(2)  experience  as  a  teacher  and/or  principal,  (3)  the  Department's 
formal  in-service  training  program,  and  (4)  personal  efforts  to 
improve  professionally. 

The  opinions  of  superintendents  on  the  chief  reason  for  compe¬ 
tence  in  each  task  area  are  contained  in  Table  XLV  on  page  136.  It 
will  be  noted  that  for  each  task  area,  ten  or  fewer  superintendents 
regarded  their  formal  university  training  as  the  chief  reason  for  their 


competence . 
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TABLE  XLV 

OPINIONS  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS  ON  CHIEF  REASON  FOR  COMPETENCE 


Chief  Reason  for  Competence 


Task  Area 

A 

B 

C 

D 

n 

Instructional  Leadership 

10 

24 

6 

14 

54 

Staff  Personnel 

1 

28 

5 

20 

54 

Pupil  Personnel 

7 

34 

3 

11 

55 

School-Community  Leadership 

2 

15 

14 

17 

48 

Organization  and  Structure 

4 

10 

13 

25 

52 

School  Plant 

0 

10 

6 

25 

41 

School  Transportation 

0 

5 

7 

32 

44 

School  Finance 

4 

2 

3 

29 

38 

Field  Officer  Tasks 

2 

3 

35 

12 

52 

Column  A  -  Formal  University  training  was  the  chief  reason  for  my  com¬ 
petence  . 

Column  B  -  Experience  as  a  teacher  and/or  principal  was  the  chief  rea¬ 
son  for  my  competence. 

Column  C  -  The  Department's  in-service  training  program  was  the  chief 
reason  for  my  competence. 

Column  D  -  Personal  effort  to  improve  myself  professionally  since  be¬ 
coming  a  superintendent  was  the  chief  reason  for  my  compe¬ 
tence  . 

The  replies  to  Columns  B,  C,  and  D  in  Table  XLV  above  were  com¬ 
bined  to  yield  two  categories  as  shown  in  the  following  summary: 
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Chief  Reason  for  Competence 


Task  Area 


4J 

•H  60 

W  C 

(0 
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Significance  n 


Instructional  Leadership  10 
Staff  Personnel  1 
Pupil  Personnel  7 
School -Community  Leadership  2 
Organization  and  Structure  4 
School  Plant  0 
School  Transportation  0 
School  Finance  4 
Field  Officer  Tasks  2 


44 

Significant 

at 

0.01 

54 

53 

Significant 

at 

0.01 

54 

48 

Significant 

at 

0.01 

55 

46 

Significant 

at 

0.01 

48 

48 

Significant 

at 

0.01 

52 

41 

Significant 

at 

0.01 

41 

44 

Significant 

at 

0.01 

44 

34 

Significant 

at 

0.01 

38 

50 

Significant 

at 

0.01 

52 

An  examination  of  the  distribution  above  makes  it  clear  that 
superintendents  did  not  have  a  high  regard  for  the  career  value  of  their 
pre-service  preparation.  It  was  concluded  that  one  possible  reason 
for  superintendents'  opinions  was  that  their  formal  university  training 
had  not  adequately  prepared  them  to  perform  competently  the  signifi¬ 
cant  tasks  of  the  superintendency. 

Summary:  Adequacy  of  Pre-Service  Preparation 

The  adequacy  of  the  pre-service  preparation  of  Saskatchewan 
superintendents  has  been  judged  in  terms  of  three  criteria: 

1.  Ideal  preparation  for  the  recognition  and  competent  performance  of 


significant  tasks. 
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2.  Superintendents'  opinions  on  their  competence. 

3.  Superintendents'  opinions  on  the  career  value  of  their  pre-service 
preparation . 

In  terms  of  ideal  preparation,  a  number  of  deficiencies  were 
discovered.  There  appeared  to  be  a  particular  need  for  preparation  in 
the  conceptual  aspects  of  administration,  for  specialized  training  for 
instructional  leadership,  for  a  broader  background  in  the  social 
sciences,  for  the  development  of  human  relations  skills,  and  for  spe¬ 
cialized  training  in  certain  areas  requiring  technical  knowledge 
peculiar  to  the  super intendency . 

Superintendents'  opinions  on  their  competence  in  task  areas 
tended  to  confirm  the  basic  hypothesis  of  inadequate  preparation.  As 
a  group,  Saskatchewan  superintendents  did  not  feel  reasonably  compe¬ 
tent  to  perform  administrative  tasks  in  the  areas  of  School-Community 
Leadership,  School  Plant,  School  Transportation,  and  School  Finance. 

This  evidence  pointed  up  the  need  for  specialized  training  in  these 
areas . 

The  opinions  of  superintendents  on  the  career-value  of  their 
university  training  offered  further  evidence  of  inadequate  preparation. 
The  data  showed  conclusively  that  superintendents  did  not  consider 
their  university  training  to  be  the  chief  reason  for  whatever  competence 
they  possessed.  One  might  well  question  the  adequacy  of  pre-service 
preparation  which  was  so  poorly  regarded. 
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II.  IN-SERVICE  PREPARATION 

The  Saskatchewan  Department  of  Education  has  a  formal  program 
of  in-service  education  for  its  superintendents.  There  is  a  short 
period  of  orientation  for  new  appointees, *  zone  conferences  are  held 
twice  yearly,  and  there  is  an  annual  conference  involving  all  superin¬ 
tendents.  In  addition,  a  number  of  Saskatchewan  superintendents  have 
participated  each  year  in  the  CEA-Kellogg  Short  Courses  since  their 
inception.  The  inadequacy  of  the  formal  pre-service  preparation  of 
superintendents  makes  the  effectiveness  of  the  in-service  program  a 
matter  of  paramount  importance. 

Opinions  on  Career  Value  of  In-Service  Program 

It  will  be  recalled  that  superintendents  did  not  regard  too 
highly  the  career  value  of  their  formal  pre-service  preparation.  The 
adequacy  of  the  in-service  program  was  also  judged  from  superintendents' 
opinions . 

The  data  from  Table  XLV,  given  earlier  on  page  136,  shows  that 
the  number  of  superintendents  who  felt  that  the  in-service  program  was 
the  chief  reason  for  their  competence  was  as  indicated  on  the  following 
page: 

^L.  H.  Bergstrom.  Orientation  Programme  for  New  Superintendents , 
Appendix  G,  page  178. 
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Chief  Reason  for  Competence 
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Significance 


n 


Instructional  Leadership  6 
Staff  Personnel  5 
Pupil  Personnel  3 
School -Community  Leadership  14 
Organization  and  Structure  13 
School  Plant  6 
School  Transportation  7 
School  Finance  3 
Field  Officer  Tasks  35 


48 

Significant 

at 

0.01 

54 

49 

Significant 

at 

0.01 

54 

52 

Significant 

at 

0.01 

55 

34 

Significant 

at 

0.01 

48 

39 

Significant 

at 

0.01 

52 

35 

Significant 

at 

0.01 

41 

37 

Significant 

at 

0.01 

44 

35 

Significant 

at 

0.01 

38 

17 

Significant 

at 

0.02 

52 

These  observed  frequencies,  all  statistically  significant,  revealed 
that  superintendents  did  not  look  upon  the  Department's  in-service 
program  as  the  chief  reason  for  competence.  With  the  exception  of 
Field  Officer  Tasks,  Saskatchewan  superintendents  did  not  regard  too 
highly  the  career  value  of  the  in-service  program.  Obviously,  then, 
some  changes  in  the  in-service  program  would  be  desirable. 

Evidence  which  may  give  some  direction  to  the  establishment  of 
a  more  effective  in-service  program  is  now  presented. 

Types  of  In-Service  Training  Desired 

Superintendents'  replies  to  Section  IV  of  the  Opinionnaire  indi¬ 
cated  the  types  of  in-service  training  which  they  felt  would  be  useful 
in  solving  problems  of  the  superintendency.  In  replying  to  this 
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section  of  the  Opinionnaire,  the  respondents  were  not  limited  to  one 
type  of  in-service  activity  for  each  task  area,  but  were  encouraged 
to  indicate  as  many  types  as  they  deemed  desirable. 

Table  XLVI,  on  page  143,  summarizes  superintendents'  opinions. 
The  tabulations  of  Table  XLVI  show  that  in  the  main,  the  types  of  in- 
service  training  requested  most  often  by  the  superintendents  were 
type  I,  "Zone  and  provincial  conferences  dealing  witn  specific  pro¬ 
blems",  type  J,  "Zone  and  provincial  workshops  in  which  the  group 
determines  the  problems  to  be  studied",  and  type  K,  "Consultation 
with  a  person  professionally  trained  to  assist  with  the  problems  in 
question" . 

Type  A,  "Sabbatical  Leave  for  graduate  study",  and  type  B, 
"Summer  School  Graduate  Courses",  appeared  to  be  wanted  for  more 
specific  task  areas  than  types  I,  J,  and  K.  In  view  of  the  opinions 
of  superintendents  on  the  career  value  of  their  university  training,  it 
was  surprising  that  formal  university  work  received  as  many  requests 
as  it  did.  Apparently,  some  superintendents  recognized  that  graduate 
courses  in  administration  would  be  more  closely  geared  to  their  work 
than  their  undergraduate  courses  had  been. 

The  value  of  CEA  Short  Courses  as  part  of  the  in-service  program 
was  evident,  judging  from  the  number  of  requests  for  this  type.  Other 
types  which  were  favored  by  many  were  type  H,  "Printed  accounts  of 
successful  ways  in  which  a  particular  problem  has  been  met  in  other 
Units",  and  type  M,  "Field  trips  and  inter-Unit  visitation". 
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The  types  of  in-service  training  desired  least  by  Saskatchewan 
superintendents  were  type  F,  "Extension  credit  courses  conducted  in 
convenient  provincial  centers",  and  type  G,  "Correspondence  credit 
courses  at  the  graduate  level". 
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TABLE  XLVI 

TYPES  OF  IN-SERVICE  TRAINING  DESIRED  BY  FIFTY-FIVE 
SASKATCHEWAN  SUPERINTENDENTS 


Task  Area 


Types  Desired 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

I 

J 

K 

L 

M 

Instructional  Leadership 

33 

21 

18 

25 

15 

6 

3 

11 

19 

13 

13 

11 

11 

Staff  Personnel 

6 

5 

10 

14 

11 

9 

19 

16 

15 

8 

8 

Pupil  Personnel 

11 

13 

10 

7 

6 

2 

10 

14 

10 

12 

11 

7 

School-Community  Leadership 

10 

7 

9 

15 

8 

1 

1 

7 

17 

15 

13 

7 

7 

Organization  and  Structure 

11 

6 

5 

10 

9 

1 

11 

20 

20 

11 

7 

8 

School  Plant 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

12 

13 

12 

20 

6 

29 

School  Transportation 

2 

1 

17 

21 

16 

15 

2 

20 

School  Finance 

10 

1 

3 

4 

2 

2 

1 

10 

18 

14 

19 

2 

6 

Field  Officer  Tasks 

4 

4 

4 

8 

9 

2 

1 

4 

30 

23 

15 

8 

3 

Totals 

86 

59 

63 

86 

60 

12 

10 

91 

171 

139 

133 

62 

99 

A.  Sabbatical  Leave  for  graduate  study.  (with  partial  salary) 

B.  Summer  School  graduate  courses. 

C.  Non-credit  Summer  School  Courses  in  which  the  group  determines  the 
problems  to  be  studied. 

D.  CEA  Short  Courses. 

E.  CEA  Refresher  Courses. 

F.  Extension  credit  courses  conducted  in  convenient  provincial  centers. 

G.  Correspondence  credit  courses  at  the  graduate  level. 

H.  Printed  accounts  of  successful  ways  in  which  a  particular  problem 
has  been  met  in  other  Units. 

I.  Zone  and  provincial  conferences  dealing  with  specific  problems. 

J.  Zone  and  provincial  workshops  in  which  the  group  determines  the 
problems  to  be  studied. 

K.  Consultation  with  a  person  professionally  trained  to  assist  with 
the  problem  in  question. 

L.  A  list  of  selected  readings  concerning  the  specific  problem. 

M.  Field  trips  and  inter-Unit  visitation. 
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Summary:  Adequacy  of  In-Service  Preparation 

The  evidence  has  shown  that  in  some  respects,  the  Department's 
formal  in-service  training  program  for  superintendents  has  been  inade¬ 
quate.  Although  superintendents  regarded  the  in-service  program  as 
the  chief  reason  for  competence  in  performing  Field  Officer  Tasks,  it 
was  not  so  highly  regarded  in  the  other  task  areas.  Furthermore,  the 
types  of  in-service  training  requested  by  superintendents  indicated 
the  need  for  an  extension  of  the  present  in-service  program. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


SUMMARY,  CONCLUSIONS,  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

I.  METHODS  AND  PROCEDURES 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  the  preparation  needs 
of  Saskatchewan  superintendents.  More  specifically,  it  sought  to  dis¬ 
cover  whether  significant  tasks  of  the  superintendency  were  recognized, 
whether  superintendents  had  received  adequate  preparation  for  the  com¬ 
petent  performance  of  significant  tasks,  and  to  discover  the  types  of 
in-service  activities  that  might  be  employed  to  meet  deficiencies  in 
preparation. 

The  opinions  of  superintendents.  Unit  Board  chairmen,  and 
selected  officials  provided  the  major  source  of  data.  Supplementary 
data  were  obtained  from  the  university  transcripts  of  Saskatchewan 
superintendents,  and  Canadian  and  American  literature  related  to  the 
problem. 

Through  the  use  of  structured  interview  schedules,  opinions  were 
collected  on  these  questions: 

1.  The  importance  of  superintendents'  administrative  tasks. 

2.  The  relative  importance  of  task  areas. 

3.  Degrees  of  competence  possessed  by  superintendents. 

4.  Chief  reasons  for  competence  possessed  by  superintendents. 

5.  Types  of  in-service  training  favored. 
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Acknowledging  the  limitations  of  opinion  measurement,  and  certain 
limitations  of  the  Opinionnaire,  respondents'  replies  were  analyzed  by 
nonparametric  statistical  methods  to  discover  whether  significant 
administrative  tasks  were  recognized,  what  competence  superintendents 
possessed,  and  how  this  competence  was  developed. 

Adequacy  of  formal  pre-service  preparation  was  determined 
through  a  quantitative  and  qualitative  analysis  of  the  University 
transcripts  of  Saskatchewan  superintendents.  Pre-service  training  was 
evaluated  in  terms  of  what  was  considered  to  be  ideal  preparation  as 
outlined  in  the  literature,  and  in  the  light  of  superintendents' 
opinions  on  their  competence  and  their  opinions  on  the  career  value 
of  their  university  preparation. 

II.  THE  MAJOR  FINDINGS 

The  major  findings  of  this  study  should  not  be  considered  apart 
from  the  basic  assumptions  stated  on  page  6,  and  the  limitations  out¬ 
lined  on  pages  26  -  28  inclusive.  In  total,  the  study  should  be  viewed 
as  initial  evidence  which  challenges  the  adequacy  of  the  preparation 
of  Saskatchewan  superintendents. 

Tasks  of  Saskatchewan  Superintendents 

There  appeared  to  be  rather  general  agreement  by  superintendents. 
Unit  Board  chairmen,  and  selected  officials,  that  administrative  tasks 
of  Instructional  Leadership,  Staff  Personnel,  Pupil  Personnel,  School- 
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Community  Leadership,  Organization  and  Structure,  and  Field  Officer 
tasks  were  important.  However,  it  was  evident,  too,  that  within  all 
these  task  areas  except  Instructional  Leadership  and  Field  Officer 
tasks,  some  significant  administrative  tasks  were  not  recognized.  In 
fact,  some  significant  tasks  in  these  areas  were  considered  to  be 
unimportant . 

While  for  the  most  part,  respondents  agreed  on  the  importance 
and  unimportance  of  administrative  tasks,  the  opinions  of  superintend¬ 
ents  and  the  other  respondents  showed  a  significant  disagreement  on 
some  tasks  in  the  areas  of  Staff  Personnel,  School  Plant,  and  School 
Finance.  It  appeared  that  there  might  be  role  conflicts  in  these  task 
areas,  since  Unit  Board  chairmen  and  the  selected  officials  seemed  to 
have  wider  expectations  of  the  superintendent. 

The  evidence  suggested  that  the  respondents  lacked  full  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  significance  of  tasks  in  the  areas  of  School  Plant, 
School  Transportation,  and  School  Finance.  In  fact,  some  significant 
tasks  in  these  three  areas  were  considered  to  be  unimportant.  While 
inadequate  preparation  may  help  to  explain  why  these  tasks  were  con¬ 
sidered  unimportant,  other  factors  offering  a  possible  explanation 
include : 

1.  The  dual-headed  type  of  organization  in  Saskatchewan  larger  units. 

2.  The  fact  that  the  superintendent  is  provincially-employed. 

3.  The  traditional  role  expectation  for  the  superintendent. 
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In  the  light  of  the  total  evidence  relative  to  administrative 
tasks,  it  was  concluded  that  the  total  concept  of  the  superintendent's 
role  was  not  fully  understood.  The  non-recognition  of  significant 
tasks  pointed  up  needed  areas  of  preparation. 

Relative  Importance  of  Task  Areas 

The  relative  importance  of  task  areas  assigned  by  each  respond¬ 
ent  group  showed  remarkably  high  agreement.  Tasks  of  Instructional 
Leadership  and  Field  Officer  tasks  were  ranked  highest,  while  the  areas 
of  School  Plant,  School  Finance,  and  School  Transportation  were  ranked 
lowest.  In  the  middle  range  were  ranked  the  areas  of  Staff  Personnel, 
Pupil  Personnel,  Organization  and  Structure,  and  School-Community 
Leadership . 

This  evidence  provided  no  indication  of  preparation  needs. 
However,  it  was  useful  in  suggesting  task  priorities  which  should  be 
considered  in  a  preparation  program. 

Adequacy  of  Preparation 

Not  only  did  the  non-recognition  of  significant  administrative 
tasks  point  up  needed  areas  of  preparation.  An  evaluation  of  formal 
pre-service  and  in-service  education  provided  additional  insights  into 
the  preparation  needs  of  Saskatchewan  superintendents. 

Pre-service  preparation.  In  terms  of  ideal  preparation  for  the 
superintendency,  a  number  of  preparation  deficiencies  were  evident.  The 
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pre-service  preparation  of  Saskatchewan  superintendents  indicated  defi¬ 
ciencies  in  the  conceptual  and  theoretical  aspects  of  administration, 
in  training  for  instructional  leadership  tasks,  in  the  social  sciences, 
and  in  technical  knowledge  in  the  areas  of  School -Community  Leadership, 
School  Plant,  School  Transportation,  and  School  Finance. 

The  evidence  showed  that  Saskatchewan  superintendents  had  re¬ 
ceived  training  for  the  teaching  profession,  rather  than  specialized 
training  for  the  superintendency .  The  task  areas  in  which  superin¬ 
tendents  felt  most  incompetent,  and  their  opinions  on  the  adequacy  of 
their  pre-service  preparation,  supported  the  general  conclusion  of 
inadequate  preparation. 

In-service  preparation.  In  the  opinions  of  superintendents, 
the  career  value  of  the  Department's  in-service  program  was  not  too 
great.  With  the  exception  of  preparation  for  Field  Officer  tasks,  it 
appeared  that  the  in-service  program  had  not  been  too  successful  in 
compensating  for  pre-service  preparation  deficiencies. 

The  types  of  in-service  activities  favored  most  by  superintend¬ 
ents  were:  (1)  zone  and  provincial  conferences  dealing  with  specific 
problems,  (2)  zone  and  provincial  workshops  in  which  the  group  deter¬ 
mined  the  problems  to  be  studied,  and,  (3)  consultation  with  persons 
who  had  specialized  training  in  certain  areas. 

Other  in-service  activities  which  received  considerable  support 
were:  (1)  sabbatical  leave  for  graduate  study,  (2)  summer  school  grad¬ 

uate  courses,  (3)  CEA  Short  Courses,  (4)  printed  accounts  of  successful 
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ways  in  which  particular  problems  had  been  met  in  other  Units,  and, 

(5)  selected  readings  concerning  specific  problems. 

In-service  activities  which  received  the  least  support  were: 

(1)  extension  credit  courses  conducted  in  convenient  provincial  centers, 
and,  (2)  correspondence  credit  courses  at  the  graduate  level. 

The  total  evidence  concerning  the  adequacy  of  the  in-service 
program  suggested  that  it  was  not  as  effective  as  it  might  be.  The 
low  regard  for  its  career  value,  and  the  requests  for  activities  not 
included  in  the  present  program,  pointed  up  the  need  for  more  adequate 
in-service  preparation. 

III.  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  major  recommendations  growing  out  of  this  study  are  summar¬ 
ized  in  the  following  statements: 

Recruitment  and  Selection 

Recruitment  and  selection  procedures  for  the  superintendency  in 
Saskatchewan  should  be  carefully  reviewed.  In  the  light  of  the  signifi¬ 
cant  tasks  of  the  superintendency,  the  job  specifications  prepared  by 
the  Public  Service  Commission,  as  shown  in  Appendix  H,  page  180 t  should 
be  revised.  Furthermore,  specialized  training  for  the  competent  per¬ 
formance  of  significant  tasks,  together  with  a  successful  internship, 
should  be  pre-requisite  for  future  employment.  In  order  to  recruit 
the  best  personnel,  salaries  paid  to  Saskatchewan  superintendents  should 
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gradually  reach  a  level  in  keeping  with  the  specialized  professional 
training  required,  and  the  responsibilities  of  the  position. 

Pre-service  Preparation 

The  need  for  competent  administrators  requires  that  the  pre¬ 
service  program  for  Saskatchewan  superintendents  be  limited  to  univer¬ 
sities  which  have  the  staff  and  the  facilities  to  offer  a  specialized 
program. 

In-service  Preparation 

The  present  in-service  program  for  superintendents  should  be 
carefully  evaluated.  This  evaluation  might  well  be  undertaken  by  a 
joint  committee,  with  representatives  from  the  Department  of  Education, 
the  Saskatchewan  School  Trustees'  Association,  the  Saskatchewan  School 
Superintendents'  Association,  and  the  Saskatchewan  Teachers'  Federation. 

The  in-service  program  developed  must  be  comprehensive  in  scope, 
and  it  must  include  a  variety  of  activities  and  procedures  if  it  is  to 
deal  effectively  with  the  preparation  needs  discovered  in  this  study. 
Such  a  program  of  in-service  education  will  be  successful  in  achieving 
its  purposes  only  if  it  is  co-operatively  planned,  conducted,  and 
evaluated  by  all  who  participate  in  it. 

A  planned  program  of  in-service  development  should  recognize 
general  deficiencies  which  can  be  attacked  on  a  broad  front.  At  the 
same  time,  it  should  be  recognized  that  in-service  development  is 
largely  a  personal  matter. 
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dr  necessity,  a  planned  in-service  program  must  establish  some 
priorities.  While  the  relative  importance  of  task  areas  as  determined 
in  this  study  offers  some  guidance,  those  task  areas  in  which  the  super¬ 
intendents  did  not  feel  reasonably  competent  should  not  be  overlooked. 

As  a  matter  of  priority,  this  study  has  shown  that  preparation  needs 
are  greatest  in  the  conceptual  aspects  of  administration,  and  the 
acquisition  of  certain  technical  skills  and  knowledge,  particularly  in 
the  fields  of  supervision,  communication,  community  analysis,  school 
finance,  and  school  plant. 

Superintendents*  Assistants 

No  one  superintendent  can  possibly  carry  out  all  of  the  signifi¬ 
cant  tasks  of  the  superintendency  without  some  help.  The  need  for 
locally-employed  assistants  to  the  superintendent  should  be  carefully 
considered  by  those  Unit  Boards  which  have  provided  no  such  help. 

Internships 

Those  super  intendencies  in  which  the  supervisory  load  is  heavy 
might  be  considered  as  possible  training  laboratories  for  an  internship 
program,  provided,  of  course,  that  the  superintendents  involved  were 
carefully  selected.  This  internship  program  should  be  jointly  financed 
by  Unit  Boards  and  the  Department  of  Education. 
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IV.  NEEDED  RESEARCH 

A  number  of  unanswered  questions  related  to  the  problem  of  this 
study  suggested  the  need  for  further  studies  to  supplement  the  findings 
of  this  investigation.  Among  those  which  should  be  undertaken  are: 

1.  Does  the  locally-employed  superintendent  require  preparation  of 
the  same  kind  as  the  provincial  superintendent  of  schools?  If 
there  are  different  preparation  needs,  what  are  they? 

2.  In  what  ways,  if  any,  should  the  training  for  the  high  school 
superintendency  differ  from  that  for  the  larger  units? 

3.  In  what  specific  ways  can  the  inter-disciplinary  approach  make 
its  greatest  contribution  to  preparation  for  the  superintend¬ 
ency? 

4.  Observational  studies  should  be  made  of  the  actual  administr- 
tive  problems  of  superintendents  and  their  causes,  to  the  end 
that  the  pre-service  and  in-service  education  of  the  superin¬ 
tendent  may  be  made  more  functional. 

5.  What  is  the  exact  nature  of  the  relationship  between  admini¬ 
strator  variables  (age,  intelligence,  pre-service  and  in-service 
training,  experience  as  a  teacher  and/or  principal)  and  compe¬ 
tence  in  performing  the  tasks  of  the  super  intendency? 

6.  What  technical  skills  should  be  included  in  the  pre-service 
preparation  of  Saskatchewan  superintendents,  and  which  should 
properly  be  left  to  the  in-service  program? 
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7.  What  role  should  the  Saskatchewan  School  Superintendents'  Asso¬ 
ciation  play  in  the  professional  development  of  its  members? 

8.  Because  internships  in  the  super  intendency  in  Canada  are  still 
very  much  in  an  initial  stage  of  development,  some  studies  are 
urgently  needed  to  determine  how  the  internship  can  best  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  adequate  preparation  of  future  Saskatchewan  superin¬ 
tendents  . 

a.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  contributions  that  can  and  should 
be  made  to  an  internship  by  the  preparing  institutions? 

b.  How  should  the  internship  program  be  financed? 

c.  In  what  kinds  of  activities  should  the  intern  engage  if  the 
internship  is  to  make  its  greatest  contribution  to  adequate 
preparation? 

d.  To  determine  the  effectiveness  of  the  internship,  some  follow¬ 
up  studies  of  interns  who  have  entered  the  superintendency 
should  be  made. 


V.  CONCLUDING  STATEMENT 

The  super intendency  of  education  has  undergone  fundamental  and 
far-reaching  change,  in  Saskatchewan  as  elsewhere.  It  is  still  being 
molded  by  the  insights  and  aspirations  of  men  who  are  privileged  to 
serve  in  the  office.  Given  appropriate  opportunities  for  professional 
development  of  the  kind  suggested  by  this  study,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
hope  that  they  will  adequately  meet  the  challenge  of  the  superintendency 


in  the  years  ahead. 
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APPENDICES 


APPENDIX  A 


SUMMARY  OF  GENERAL  INFORMATION  (SUPERINTENDENTS) 

1 .  Age : 

_  Under  30 

2  36  -  40 

9  41  -  45 

20  46  -  50 

14  51  -  55 

10  56  and  over 


2.  Teaching  experience: 
Elementary 


(to  nearest  year) 

Secondary 


36  1  -  5 

9  6  -  10 

3  11  &  over 

3.  University  education: 


3  1  -  5 

16  6-10 
36  11  &  over 


44  B.A.,  B.Ed. 

4  B.Sc.,  B.Ed. 

1  B.A.,  B.Paed. 

1  B.Sc.,  B.  Paed. 

2  B.A.,  M.Ed. 

3  M.A.,  B.Ed. 

4.  Administrative  experience  prior  to  appointment  to  superintendency 


3  Vice-principal 

35  Principal 

16  Both  principal  and  vice-principal 
2  Helping  teacher 

1  Department  head 

1  Audio-visual  supervisor 

1  Locally-employed  superintendent 

2  Other 

5.  Total  experience  in  the  super  intendency .  (to  nearest  year) 

5  1 

6  2  -  5 

16  6  -  1G 

16  11  -  15 


12  16  and  over 
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6.  Years  of  service  in  present  super  intendency .  (to  nearest  year) 

28  1-5 

18  6-10 

9  11  &  over 

7.  Number  of  teachers  under  supervision. 

8  Under  76 

16  76  -  100 

18  101  -  125 

8  126  -  150 

5  Over  150 

8.  Number  of  operating  school  districts  under  supervision. 

4  Under  26 

35  26  -  50 

16  51  -  75 

3  Over  75 

9.  Non-teaching  supervisory  assistants: 

9  Helping  teacher 

9  Helping  Teacher-Librarian 

14  Librarian 

2  Subject  Supervisor 

1  Audio-Visual  Teacher 

11  Teacher  Psychologist 

Other 


APPENDIX  B 


SUMMARY  OF  GENERAL  INFORMATION  (UNIT  BOARD  CHAIRMEN) 


1.  Sex:  45  Male  0  Female 

2.  Experience  as  a  Unit  Trustee,  (to  nearest  year) 

10  Under  2 

3  2-3 

1  4  -  5 

11  6-7 

30  Oyer  7 

3.  Experience  as  chairman  of  Unit  Board,  (to  nearest  year) 

0  Under  2 

7  2-3 

9  4  -  5 

3  6  -  7 

14  Over  7 

4.  Experience  as  a  school  trustee  other  than  Unit,  (to  nearest  year) 

5  Under  2 

4  2-3 

4  4-5 

2  6-7 

28  Over  7 

5.  Formal  education. 

34  Less  than  complete  Grade  XII 

9  Complete  Grade  XII 

2  University  Degree(s) 

6.  Teaching  experience. 

2  Yes 


43  No 
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APPENDIX  C 


DATES  AND  PLACES  OF  ZONE  MEETINGS 

1.  Prince  Albert,  Saskatchewan  -  May  5,  1959. 

2.  Yorkton,  Saskatchewan  -  May  20,  1959. 

3.  Swift  Current,  Saskatchewan  -  May  26,  1959. 

4.  Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan  -  June  4,  1959. 

5.  Meadow  Lake,  Saskatchewan  -  June  8,  1959. 

6.  Kenosee,  Saskatchewan  -  June  11,  1959. 
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APPENDIX  D 


INTERVIEW  SCHEDULE  FOR  SUPERINTENDENTS 


IMPORTANT : 

1.  Answer  each  item  as  directed  by  the  interviewer. 

2.  If  the  meaning  of  any  statement  is  not  clear,  ask  for  clarification. 

3.  The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  discover  your  preparation  needs  and 
appropriate  ways  of  meeting  them.  Your  frankness  is  therefore  most 
important . 

4.  Since  your  opinions  are  highly  valued,  you  are  asked  to  give  your 
name.  You  may  be  assured  that  your  opinions  will  be  held  in  the 
strictest  confidence.  No  one  but  the  investigator  will  see  your 
replies.  Your  name  will  not  appear  anywhere  in  the  written  report 
of  this  study. 


SECTION  I 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 

Name:  _  Unit:  _  No. 

Directions : 


Please  supply  the  information  requested  by  inserting  a  check 
mark  (  vO  where  applicable. 

1.  Age:  3.  University  education: 


Under  36 

B.A. 

36  -  40 

B.Sc. 

41  -  45 

B.Ed.  (or  B.Paed) 

46  -  50 

M.Ed. 

51  -  55 

M.  A. 

56  and  over 

Other  (specify) 

Teaching  experience:  4. 

(to  nearest  year) 

Elementary  Secondary 

1-5  1-5 

Administrative  experience  prior 
to  appointment  to  superintend¬ 
ency: 

Vice -principal 

6-10  6-10 

Principal 

11  &  over  11  &  over 

Other  (Specify . ) 
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5.  Total  experience  in  the  8.  Number  of  operating  school 


superintendency:  (to 
nearest  year) 

_  1 

_  2-5 

_  6-10 

_  11  -  15 

_  16  &  Over 

6.  Years  in  service  in  present 
super intendency :  (to 
nearest  year) 

_  1-5 

_  6-10 

_  11  &  Over 

7.  Number  of  teachers  under  super¬ 
vision: 

_  50  -  75 

_  76  -  100 

_  101  -  125 

_  126  -  150 

Over  150 


districts  under  supervision: 

_  Under  26 

_  26  -  50 

_  51  -  75 

_  Over  75 

9.  Non-teaching  supervisory 
assistants : 

Helping  Teacher 
Helping  Teacher- 

Librarian 

Librarian 

Subject  Supervisor 
Audio-visual  Teacher 
Teacher  Psychologist 

Other  (Specify . 

. ) 


SECTION  II 

TASKS  OF  PROVINCIALLY- APPOINTED  SUPERINTENDENTS 
IN  LARGER  UNITS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 
IN  SASKATCHEWAN 


Directions : 

Below  are  listed  a  number  of  administrative  and  supervisory 
tasks  which  you  may  or  may  not  consider  applicable  to  the  work  of  the 
super intendent . 

To  the  right  of  each  item  are  the  numbers  1  2  3  A.  Please 

circle  the  number  which  best  indicates  your  considered  opinion  of  each 
task. 

1  -  Highly  significant.  (A  task  which  absolutely  must  be  performed  by 

the  superintendent  if  the  school  system  is  to  operate  effectively.) 

2  -  Significant.  (A  task  which  preferably  should  be  performed  by  the 

superintendent  if  the  school  system  is  to  operate  effectively.) 
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3  -  Slightly  significant.  (A  task  whose  performance  by  the  superin¬ 

tendent  may  or  may  not  make  a  small  contribution  to  the  effec¬ 
tive  operation  of  the  school  system.) 

4  -  Insignificant.  (A  task  which  the  superintendent  should  not  perform.) 

Note:  Tasks  marked  as  1  or  2  are  considered  to  be  important  tasks  of 

the  superintendent,  while  tasks  marked  as  3  or  4  are  considered 
to  be  unimportant . 


TASKS  OF  SASKATCHEWAN  SUPERINTENDENTS 


TASK  AREA:  INSTRUCTIONAL  LEADERSHIP 


1.  Keeping  abreast  of  current  thinking  and  research 
findings  on  curriculum. 

2.  Helping  teachers  to  develop  an  understanding  of 
curriculum  objectives. 

3.  Encouraging  the  Board  to  provide  materials  and 
equipment  for  the  instructional  program. 

4.  Evaluating  the  work  of  teachers. 

5.  Motivating  the  work  of  the  teaching  staff. 

6.  Consulting  with  individual  teachers  or  groups  of 
teachers  on  specific  school  problems. 

7.  Encouraging  local  initiative  in  modifying  and 
adapting  the  curriculum. 

8.  Assisting  principals  to  assume  leadership. 

9.  Making  provision  for  the  in-service  education 
of  the  teaching  staff. 

Please  add  other  tasks  in  this  area,  and  circle  the 
appropriate  number  as  you  did  above. 


I. 


12  3  4 

12  3  4 

12  3  4 

12  3  4 

12  3  4 

12  3  4 

12  3  4 

12  3  4 

12  3  4 

12  3  4 


II. 


1 


2 


3 


4 
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TASK  AREA:  STAFF  PERSONNEL 


10.  Assisting  the  Board  to  formulate  satisfactory 
personnel  policies. 

11.  Engaging  teaching  personnel. 

12.  Promoting  the  general  welfare  of  staff. 

13.  Developing  a  system  of  professional  staff 
personnel  records. 

Please  add  other  tasks  in  this  area,  and  circle  the 
appropriate  number  as  you  did  above. 


I. 


12  3 

12  3 

12  3 

12  3 

12  3 


II. 


12  3 


TASK  AREA:  PUPIL  PERSONNEL 

14.  Initiating  and  maintaining  a  system  of  pupil  123 

accounting . 

15.  Encouraging  teachers  and  principals  to  institute  123 

measures  for  the  orientation  of  beginning  pupils. 

16.  Assisting  teachers  and  principals  to  provide  123 

counselling  services. 

17.  Making  provisions  for  adequate  health  services.  123 

18.  Developing  systematic  procedures  for  the  assessment  123 
and  interpretation  of  pupil  growth. 

19.  Dealing  with  pupil  irregularities.  123 

20.  Developing  and  coordinating  a  program  of  extra-  123 

curricular  activities  in  the  Unit. 


Please  add  other  tasks  in  this  area,  and  circle  the 
appropriate  number  as  you  did  above. 


I. 


12  3 


1  2 


4 

4 

4 

4 


4 

4 


4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 


4 


II. 


3 


4 


. 
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TASK  AREA:  SCHOOL- COMMUNITY  LEADERSHIP 

21.  Helping  lay  groups  (including  trustees)  to  under-  123 
stand  what  the  school  is  trying  to  do. 

22.  Acquainting  the  community  with  the  needs,  accomp-  123 
lishments,  and  methods  of  the  schools. 

23.  Developing  community  understanding  of  proposals  123 

for  changes  in  the  school  program. 

24.  Securing  community  cooperation  and  participation  123 

in  the  improvement  of  the  school  system. 

25.  Interpreting  Board  policy  to  the  public.  123 

26.  Helping  to  develop  and  implement  plans  for  the  123 

improvement  of  community  life. 

Please  add  other  tasks  in  this  area,  and  circle  the 

appropriate  number  as  you  did  above. 


I.  12  3 

II.  123 

TASK  AREA :  ORGANIZATION  AND  STRUCTURE 

27.  Establishing  working  relationships  with  local,  123 

provincial,  and  federal  agencies  to  provide 

services  needed  by  the  school  system. 

28.  Working  with  the  Board  in  the  formulation  of  123 

policies,  plans,  and  procedures. 

29.  Establishing  appropriate  attendance  areas  within  123 

the  Unit. 

30.  Developing  a  staff  organization  as  a  means  of  123 

implementing  the  educational  objectives  of  the 

school  system. 

31.  Organizing  lay  groups  for  participation  in  123 

educational  planning. 

32.  Establishing  two-way  channels  of  communication  123 

with  Central  and  Local  Boards. 


4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 
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Please  add  other  tasks  in  this  area,  and  circle  the 
appropriate  number  as  you  did  above. 

I.  1 

II.  1 


TASK  AREA:  SCHOOL  PLANT 

33.  Determining  the  physical  plant  needs  of  the  Unit.  1 

34.  Developing  a  long-range  plan  for  the  orderly  growth  1 
and  improvement  of  school  plant  facilities. 

35.  Developing  an  efficient  program  of  plant  operation  1 
and  maintenance. 

Please  add  other  tasks  in  this  area,  and  circle  the 
appropriate  number  as  you  did  above. 


I. 


1 


II. 


1 


TASK  AREA:  SCHOOL  TRANSPORTATION 

36.  Determining  school  transportation  needs.  1 

37.  Advising  the  Board  on  the  procurement  of  trans-  1 

portation  equipment. 

38.  Helping  the  Board  to  develop  a  program  of  pre-  1 

ventive  maintenance. 

39.  Advising  the  Board  on  policies  to  ensure  the  1 

safety  of  pupils. 

40.  Helping  the  Board  to  establish  bus  routes.  1 

Please  add  other  tasks  in  this  area,  and  circle  the 
appropriate  number  as  you  did  above. 

I.  1 

II.  1 
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2  3  4 

2  3  4 

2  3  4 

2  3  4 

2  3  4 

2  3  4 

2  3  4 

2  3  4 

2  3  4 

2  3  4 

2  3  4 

2  3  4 

2  3  4 

2  3  4 
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TASK  AREA:  SCHOOL  FINANCE 


41.  Helping  the  Board  to  determine  the  school  revenues  1234 
needed. 


42.  Assisting  the  Board  in  the  preparation  of  the 
budget. 

43.  Serving  as  a  consultant  to  the  Board  in  financing 
capital  expenditures. 

44.  Assisting  in  the  preparation  of  specifications 
for  the  purchase  of  supplies  and  equipment. 

45.  Helping  the  Board  to  determine  its  insurance  needs 

46.  Encouraging  the  Board  to  adopt  good  budgetary  and 
accounting  procedures. 

Please  add  other  tasks  in  this  area,  and  circle  the 

appropriate  number  as  you  did  above. 


12  3  4 

12  3  4 

12  3  4 

12  3  4 

12  3  4 


I. 


12  3  4 


II. 


12  3  4 


TASK  AREA:  TASKS  AS  A  FIELD  OFFICER  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT 

47.  Keeping  the  Department  informed  of  developments  in  1234 
the  area. 


48. 


Interpreting  Departmental  policy  and  regulations  to  1  2  3  4 

teachers,  Boards,  and  lay  public. 


49.  Seeing  that  Departmental  regulations  are  observed.  1234 

50.  Representing  the  Department  on  official  occasions.  1234 


51.  Submitting  accurate  reports. 


12  3  4 


52.  Making  constructive  suggestions  to  senior  officials 
of  the  Department. 


12  3  4 


53.  Providing  consultative  service,  not  only  to  local  1234 
school  authorities  and  staff,  but  to  other  school 
authorities,  private  schools,  other  governmental 
departments,  teachers'  federation,  trustees' 
association,  university,  and  Teachers  College. 
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54.  Assisting  the  Government  Correspondence  School  to  1234 
discharge  its  function  effectively. 

55.  Assisting  the  Adult  Education  Division  to  discharge  1234 
its  function  effectively. 

56.  Evaluating  the  total  educational  program  in  the  Unit.l  234 

Please  add  other  tasks  in  this  area,  and  circle  the 
appropriate  number  as  you  did  above. 

I.  1234 


II. 


12  3  4 


RELATIVE  IMPORTANCE  OF  TASK  AREAS 

Please  rank  in  order  0f  importance  the  task  areas  of  the  superin¬ 
tendent,  by  placing  the  number  1  before  the  task  area  which  you  consi¬ 
der  to  be  the  most  significant,  the  number  2  before  the  task  area  second 
in  significance,  and  so  on.  Task  areas  which  are  considered  to  be  of 
equal  significance  may  be  given  the  same  rating. 

_  Pupil  Personnel 

_  School  Finance 

_  Tasks  as  a  Field  Officer  of  the  Department 

_  Instructional  Leadership 

_  School  Plant 

_  Organization  and  Structure 

_  School-Community  Leadership 

_  School  Transportation 

_  Staff  Personnel 

_  Other  (Please  indicate . 

. ) 


SECTION  III 

COMPETENCY  OPINIONNAIRE 

Please  state  frankly  your  opinion  of  your  competence  in  each  of 
the  following  task  areas,  by  placing  a  check  mark  in  the  appropriate 
column . 

Column  I  -  I  feel  reasonably  competent  to  perform  the  tasks  in  this 
area . 
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Column  II  -  I  feel  fairly  competent  to  perform  the  tasks  in  this  area. 

Column  III  -  I  feel  somewhat  inadequate  in  performing  tasks  in  this 
area . 

If  you  have  placed  a  check  mark  in  either  Column  I  or  Column  II 

indicate  the  chief  reason  for  your  competence  by  placing  an  X  in  one 

of  the  columns  headed  by  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  or  D. 

Column  A  -  My  formal  University  training  is  the  chief  reason  for  my 
competence . 

Column  B  -  My  experience  as  a  teacher  and/or  principal  is  the  chief 
reason  for  my  competence. 

Column  C  -  The  Department's  formal  in-service  training  program  for 
superintendents  is  the  chief  reason  for  my  competence. 

Column  D  -  My  personal  effort  to  improve  myself  professionally  since 
becoming  a  superintendent  is  the  chief  reason  for  my  com¬ 
petence  . 


Task  Area 

Degree  of 
Competence 

Chief  Reason 
for  Competence 

I 

II  , 

III 

A 

B 

C 

D 

Instructional  Leadership 

Staff  Personnel 

Pupil  Personnel 

School -Community  Leadership 

Organization  and  Structure 

School  Plant 

School  Transportation 

School  Finance 

Tasks  as  a  Field  Officer  of  the 
Department 

Other 

f 
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SECTION  IV 

TYPES  OF  IN-SERVICE  TRAINING  FAVORED  BY  SUPERINTENDENTS 
Directions : 

If  you  feel  the  need  for  assistance  in  any  of  the  task  areas 
listed  below,  which  types  of  in-service  training  do  you  feel  would  be 
of  most  help  to  you? 

In  the  appropriate  space,  PRINT  IN  BLOCK  LETTERS  the  letter  or 
letters  which  correspond  to  the  types  of  in-service  training  which  you 
favor . 

A.  Sabbatical  Leave  for  graduate  study.  (with  partial  salary) 

B.  Summer  School  graduate  courses. 

C.  Non-credit  Summer  School  Courses  in  which  the  group  determines  the 
problems  to  be  studies. 

D.  CEA  Short  Courses. 

E.  CEA  Refresher  Courses. 

F.  Extension  credit  courses  conducted  in  convenient  provincial  centers. 

G.  Correspondence  credit  courses  at  the  graduate  level. 

H.  Printed  accounts  of  successful  ways  in  which  a  particular  problem 
has  been  met  in  other  units. 

I.  Zone  and  provincial  conferences  dealing  with  specific  problems. 

J.  Zone  and  provincial  workshops  in  which  the  group  determines  the 
problems  to  be  studies. 

K.  Consultation  with  a  person  professionally  trained  to  assist  with  the 
problems  in  question. 

L.  A  list  of  selected  readings  concerning  the  specific  problem. 

M.  Field  trips  and  inter-Unit  visitation. 

Other:  Add  here  any  other  types  of  in-service  training  which  you  feel 
would  be  desirable  in  helping  you  with  your  problems. 

N. 

O. 

P. 

Q. 


TASK  AREA 


IN-SERVICE  TRAINING  FAVORED 


Instructional  Leadership 


Staff  Personnel 
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TASK  AREA  IN-SERVICE  TRAINING  FAVORED 


Pupil  Personnel 


School-Community  Leadership 


Organization  and  Structure 


School  Plant 


School  Transportation 


School  Finance 


Tasks  as  a  Field  Officer  of  the 
Department 


Other 


C  • 
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APPENDIX  E 


INTERVIEW  SCHEDULE  FOR  UNIT  BOARD  CHAIRMEN 

SECTION  I 

IMPORTANT : 

1.  Answer  each  item  as  directed  by  your  superintendent. 

2.  If  the  meaning  of  any  statement  is  not  clear,  ask  for  clarification. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 

DIRECTIONS: 

Please  supply  the  information  requested  by  inserting  a  check 
mark  (  ^  )  where  applicable. 

1.  Sex:  _  Male  _  Female 

2.  Number  of  years  experience  as  a  Unit  Trustee,  (to  nearest  year) 

_  Under  2  _  6-7 

_  2-3  _  Over  7 

_  4-5 

3.  Number  of  years'  experience  as  chairman  of  Unit  Board,  (to  nearest 
year) 

_  Under  2  _  6-7 

_  2-3  _  Over  7 

_  4-5 

4.  Years'  experience  as  a  trustee  other  than  Unit,  (to  nearest  year) 

_  Under  2  _  6-7 

_  2-3  _  Over  7 

_  4-5 

5.  Formal  education. 

_  Less  than  complete  grade  XII 

_  Complete  grade  XII 

_  University  degree(s) 

6.  Have  you  had  any  teaching  experience?  _  Yes  _  No 
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APPENDIX  F 


LETTER  TO  SUPERINTENDENTS  REQUESTING  RELIABILITY  CHECK 


Regina,  September  15,  1959. 


Dear  Colleague: 

Re:  The  Preparation  Needs  of  Saskatchewan  Superintendents 
(University  of  Alberta  Research  Study) 

It  was  generous  of  your  Chief  Superintendent  to  give  me  such 
a  liberal  portion  of  your  time  at  the  Spring  Zone  Conference,  and  I 
want  to  thank  you  again  for  your  assistance.  My  meeting  with  the 
members  of  your  zone  will  certainly  aid  me  in  developing  my  research 
study. 


Now  I  have  a  further  request.  Would  you  be  good  enough  to 
answer  the  enclosed  questionnaire  in  accordance  with  the  printed 
directions?  The  estimated  time  for  completion  is  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  minutes. 

You  will  note  that  this  questionnaire  is  an  exact  duplicate 
of  one  part  of  the  interview  schedule  which  you  completed  for  me  at 
the  Zone  Conference.  A  second  run  is  necessary  in  order  that  I  may 
compute  the  reliability  of  opinions  expressed. 

Now  that  my  University  course  work  has  been  completed,  I  am 
anxious  to  get  started  at  the  required  thesis  work.  I  know  that  I 
can  count  on  your  continued  co-operation. 

Please  note  that  my  request  has  been  sanctioned  by  Mr.  L. 
Bergstrom,  Chief  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Yours  sincerely. 


Laurence  M.  Ready 


APPENDIX  G 


ORIENTATION  PROGRAMME  FOR  NEW  SUPERINTENDENTS 

The  typical  new  superintendent  of  schools  in  Saskatchewan  comes 
into  his  position  at  the  age  of  39  years  with  approximately  17  years 
of  experience  as  a  teacher  and  principal.  He  holds  Bachelor"s  degrees 
in  Arts  and  Education,  occasionally  with  one  or  more  classes  toward  a 
Master's  degree.  A  few  hold  the  latter  degree.  Although  he  may  have 
had  teaching  experience  in  a  larger  collegiate  system  where  he  may 
have  held  a  position  as  department  head,  his  administrative  experience 
normally  has  been  gained  as  a  principal  of  a  smaller  school.  In  this 
capacity  he  has  gained  knowledge  of  the  administration  of  schools  which 
serves  all  grades  from  I  through  XII.  In  terms  of  training  for  admin¬ 
istration,  in  many  instances  he  has  included  in  his  courses  not  more 
than  one  class  in  Administration  and  Supervision,  one  class  in  Statis¬ 
tics,  one  class  in  Curriculum  Organization.  In  general,  his  training 
is  typically  for  his  profession  as  a  teacher  rather  than  as  an  admini¬ 
strator.  Hence  the  neophyte  superintendent  of  schools  enters  upon  his 
duties  with  limited  training  and  experience  for  the  wider  scope  of  the 
super intendency . 

In  order  to  assist  new  superintendents  to  adjust  themselves  to 
their  work,  it  is  customary  for  the  Chief  Superintendent  to  hold  a 
two-day  meeting  with  them  at  the  time  they  take  charge  of  their  areas. 
The  purpose  of  this  meeting  is  to  acquaint  the  new  staff  members  with 
their  role  in  educational  administration.  Hence  the  agenda  includes  a 
wide  range  of  topics  such  as: 

1.  Basic  objectives  of  administration  and  supervision  in  this  pro¬ 
vince. 

2.  The  place  of  the  superintendent  in  the  over-all  organization  of 
educational  administration. 

3.  Educational  relationships  of  the  superintendent  with  his  department 
and  other  departments  of  government,  trustees,  principals,  teachers, 
pupils,  parents  and  community  agencies  interested  in  education. 

4.  Supervisory  procedures  encompassing  techniques  in  working  with 
teachers,  pupils  and  others,  in-service  programmes,  etc. 

5.  Educational  leadership. 

6.  Educational  public  relations. 

7.  Departmental  procedures. 
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After  several  months  in  the  field,  the  new  superintendents  again 
are  invited  to  meet  with  the  Chief  Superintendent  for  a  one-day  session. 
The  agenda  on  this  occasion  is  determined  by  the  superintendents  them¬ 
selves.  Discussion  centres  on  problems  and  questions  that  have  emerged 
during  this  period  of  service. 

It  should  be  noted  that  during  their  first  year  the  new  super¬ 
intendents  also  attend  two  zone  conferences,  each  of  two  days'  duration 
(one  in  the  fall  term  and  one  in  the  spring  term).  These  meetings 
afford  a  very  useful  opportunity  for  the  new  staff  to  benefit  from  the 
knowledge  and  experience  of  their  older  colleagues. 


L.  H.  Bergstrom, 

Chief  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
January  16,  1961. 


APPENDIX  H 


PUBLIC  SERVICE  COMMISSION  JOB  SPECIFICATION 
SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS 


NATURE  OF  WORK:  Revised  5601 

This  is  responsible  professional  supervisory  and  administrative 
work  involving  the  performance  of  a  variety  of  supervisory,  fiscal,  ad¬ 
visory,  and  administrative  functions  assigned  by  the  Department  in  the 
direction  of  elementary  and  secondary  education  for  the  Province. 
Employees  of  this  class  are  regularly  assigned  a  group  of  approximately 
eighty  adjacent  schools  either  organized  into  a  larger  unit  of  school 
administration  or  circumscribed  within  the  bounds  of  a  single  superin¬ 
tendency.  The  work  involves  regular  inspection  of  elementary  and  con¬ 
tinuation  schools  to  determine  the  efficiency  of  instruction  and  school 
administration,  the  adequacy  of  plant,  grounds  and  equipment  and  the 
conformity  of  operating  procedures  with  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  School  Act,  the  Secondary  School  Act,  the  Larger  Units  Act,  and 
regulations  established  thereunder.  Comprehensive  reports  are  prepared 
on  each  school  visited,  which  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  permanent  certi¬ 
fication  of  teachers,  payment  of  regular  or  special  educational  grants 
by  the  department  to  local  school  authorities,  and  the  enforcement  of 
the  School  Attendance  Act.  Work  also  involves  the  study  and  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  improved  teaching  techniques  and  curricular  developments,  the 
direction  of  an  in-service  teacher  training  program,  the  stimulation 
of  progressive  educational  thought  and  activities  among  school  authori¬ 
ties  and  parents,  the  giving  of  positive  guidance  to  the  boards  of 
larger  school  units  through  regular  attendance  at  board  meetings,  or 
to  local  school  authorities  by  consultation  and  interview  with  respect 
to  the  selection,  evaluation,  and  placement  of  teachers  and  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  secretary  treasurer  and  staff  of  the  larger  units  office. 

The  work  of  this  class  is  performed  under  the  administrative 
direction  and  supervision  of  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Schools,  who 
in  consultation  with  senior  executives  in  the  Department  assigns  the 
territory  and  instructs  as  to  the  general  scope  of  duty,  and  the  forms 
to  be  used  in  reporting,  and  thereafter  meets  the  superintendents  in 
conference,  and  issues  written  and  oral  directions.  Employees  of  this 
class,  however,  do  field  work  in  connection  with  all  branches  of  the 
department  program.  Employees  of  this  class,  however,  have  consider¬ 
able  responsibility  for  making,  in  conformity  with  established  regula¬ 
tions  and  school  law,  independent  decisions  and  prudent  judgments  in 
the  evaluation  of  teachers,  the  application  of  school  law  to  specific 
situations,  the  mediation  of  disputes  except  in  matters  of  wage  nego¬ 
tiations,  between  teachers,  school  boards,  larger  unit  boards,  trustees 
and  ratepayers,  and  in  their  recommendations  to  local  school  authorities 
relative  to  the  efficient  operation  of  individual  schools  and  large 
integrated  school  programs. 
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Employees  of  this  class  regularly  visit  schools  in  their  terri¬ 
tory,  observe  the  teachers  during  regular  classroom  periods  and  do  de¬ 
monstration  teaching  to  regular  classes,  hold  conferences  with  teachers 
after  school  hours  and  with  local  school  trustees  out  of  school  hours. 
They  advise  and  assist  teachers  with  their  curricular  activities,  with 
problems  of  teaching  methods  and  with  problems  of  personal  and  public 
adjustment.  They  direct  an  in-service  teacher  training  program  in  their 
areas  through  teachers'  institutes  whicn  under  their  guidance  and  stim¬ 
ulation  develop  an  annual  program  of  professional  study  to  be  carried 
forward  in  local  study  groups  and  they  give  assistance  and  guidance  in 
the  organization  of  teachers'  and  trustees'  annual  conventions.  They 
attend  all  meetings  of  larger  school  unit  boards  and  provide  overall 
guidance  and  leadership  in  the  development  of  the  educational  services 
elementary,  secondary  and  technical  in  the  unit  to  which  they  have  been 
assigned.  They  interpret  the  meaning  and  intent  of  the  various  school 
acts,  advise  on  the  most  effective  means  of  accomplishing  the  aims  of 
education  as  envisaged  by  the  department,  make  recommendations  and  give 
assistance  in  the  selection,  appointment,  and  placement  of  teachers  and 
offer  concrete  suggestions  in  matters  of  financing,  constructing  and 
repairing  school  buildings  and  acquiring  new  building  sites,  and  pro¬ 
viding  adequate  library  and  laboratory  facilities  in  town,  village  and 
rural  schools.  They  may  act  as  an  official  trustee  in  one  or  more 
school  districts,  assuming  therein  all  the  functions  and  responsibili¬ 
ties  normally  exercised  by  the  local  school  board.  They  act  as  liaison 
officers  between  the  unit  board  or  the  various  local  school  trustees 
in  their  superintendency  and  the  department  of  education,  representing 
the  department  at  board  meetings,  at  conventions,  on  committees  of 
trustees  and  ratepayers,  and  at  public  gatherings  engage  in  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  education  matters. 

They  provide  positive  leadership  in  integrating  the  many  auxiliary, 
advisory  and  research  services  and  in  the  development  and  operation  of 
a  modern,  democratic  public  school  system.  They  exercise  general  super¬ 
vision  over  the  work  of  the  unit's  secretary  treasurer  and  the  clerical 
staff  engaged  in  keeping  records,  making  reports,  and  preparing  the  pay¬ 
roll  for  teachers  and  other  employees  of  the  unit  board,  and  they  dir¬ 
ect  and  supervise  the  activities  of  helping  teachers,  physical  training 
or  art  instructors,  and  audio-visual  and  recreation  field  personnel 
engaged  by  the  unit  board  to  visit  schools  in  the  territory.  They  pre¬ 
pare  comprehensive  reports  upon  schools  visited  for  submission  to  the 
department  of  education  and  to  the  local  school  authorities.  During 
the  summer  months,  under  the  Director  of  Examinations  and  Registrar, 
they  may  supervise  a  staff  of  clerical  workers  in  the  keeping  of  tally 
sheets,  time  sheets,  and  in  the  recording  of  examination  marks.  They 
may  set  regular  or  special  examination  papers  or  act  as  members  of  the 
revision  committee  on  department  examinations  under  the  direction  and 
supervision  of  the  Director  of  Examinations  and  Registrar.  They  may 
conduct  courses  of  instruction  in  the  Normal  School  as  part  of  in-service 
training  for  elementary  teachers.  They  conduct  correspondence  with 
teachers  and  school  boards  concerning  their  supervisory  work  and  they 
do  related  work  as  required. 
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REQUIRED  KNOWLEDGES,  ABILITIES  AND  SKILLS: 

Advanced  knowledge  of  effective  methods  and  techniques  of  elementary 
and  secondary  school  instruction  and  of  the  problems  commonly  met  with 
by  teachers  in  elementary  schools. 

Thorough  knowledge  of  the  philosophy,  psychology  and  methods  of  ele¬ 
mentary  school  teaching. 

Knowledge  of  elementary  school  organization  and  administration  and  the 
laws  and  regulations  controling  their  operation,  with  particular  refer¬ 
ence  to  operations  under  the  Larger  School  Units  Act. 

Knowledge  of  child  and  adolescent  psychology  and  to  the  fields  of  voca¬ 
tional  and  personal  guidance. 

Skill  in  the  manipulation  of  materials  and  equipment  normally  used  in 
elementary  school  activities  and  in  the  demonstration  of  effective 
teaching  devices  including  art  and  crafts  materials,  sports  and  field 
day  equipment,  and  elementary  woodworking  tools. 

Ability  to  demonstrate  effective  classroom  teaching  methods  and  techni¬ 
ques  used  in  the  elementary  and  continuation  schools  of  a  modern  public 
school  system. 

Ability  to  evaluate  the  progress  of  students  and  the  efficiency  of 
teachers  in  elementary  school  work. 

Ability  to  give  constructive  criticism  and  advice  in  the  organization 
and  administration  of  a  large  public  school  system  and  to  give  effective 
assistance  in  planning  and  developing  expanding  school  programs  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  aims  of  the  Larger  School  Units  Act. 

Ability  to  provide  effective  educational  leadership  to  teachers,  school 
boards,  and  the  public  through  public  addresses,  informal  talks  and 
interviews,  and  through  institutes,  conferences  and  on  committees. 

Ability  to  develop  and  maintain  effective  working  relationships  with 
senior  administrative  officers,  local  school  authorities,  principals  and 
teachers  of  elementary  and  continuation  schools  and  with  committees  of 
trustees,  teachers  and  ratepayers  in  the  solution  of  particular  educa¬ 
tional  problems. 
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DESIRABLE  EXPERIENCE  AND  TRAINING: 

Considerable  successful  elementary  school  teaching  experience  prefer¬ 
ably  in  a  variety  of  schools  and  some  experience  in  general  school  admin¬ 
istration  preferably  in  a  large  school,  and  graduation  from  a  recog¬ 
nized  university  with  a  graduate  degree  in  education  including  special 
courses  in  child  and  adolescent  psychology,  school  organization  and 
administration,  and  elementary  school  practice. 

REQUIRED  LICENSES  AND  CERTIFICATES: 

A  valid,  permanent  advanced  or  high  school  teacher's  certificate  issued 
by  the  Department  of  Education. 


January,  1953. 


